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| @We are established general Book 


| Publishers. We offer you friendly : 

_ editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 

| distribution at home and abroad. | 


_ @If you have a typewritten book MS! 
—on any subject, prose (30,000° 
words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary 
Poets Series)—you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 
prefer. 


| @If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
| turned promptly and carefully. If | 


accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. am helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 
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Robert Oberfirst 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., has just published in book form ar 14 
series of short-short story analyses currently appearing 

THE WRITER. ‘The book contains 11 big chapters which 
— oe the short shorts published by quality, 

in on yndicate markets. is volume should help 
‘in the and selling of your shorts 
in current popular markets. The » Chapters tectese:, WRITING 


THE SHORT-SHORT STORY; SELLS A SHORT. 
SHORT; 3. ANALYSIS OF Py MAGAZINE SHORT- 
SHORT STORY; 4. ANALYSIS OF A TY SHORT- 
SHORT; 5. ANALYSIS OF ERTY’ SHORT- 
SHORT; 6. ANALYSIS OF A COLLIER’S SHORT-SHORT 
STORY; 7. ANALYSIS OF HIS WEEK RT-SHORT 
TORY; 8 ANALYSIS OF UALI SHORT-SHORT 

R 9. ANALYSIS OF a SQUIRE SHORT-SHORT 
STC 10. ANALYSIS , LADIES’ HOM OURNAL 
SHORT-SHORT STOR F ANALYSIS OF A NEW YORKER 
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@ TIME Waits for No Man! 


The war is rapidly moving to its climax. Any day now 
we may find ourselves thrown from a war economy into one 
of transition to peace. 

ARE YOU PREPARED to take your place in the ranks of 
selling writers? To realize the dream which wartime 
stresses and duties forced you to defer? If you are not, 
why not PREPARE NOW by obtaining competent help— 
the help which so many clients of mire, now successful 
have characterized as ‘“‘the best help obtain- 
able’? 


Listen to three of them, whose letters are on my desk as 
I write this: 


“I had taken courses costing twice as much as your Pro- 
fessional Collabora Gort more from you 
than I ever thought possible.” 

“Before working with you, I was about to throw in the 
ond — pitfalls of plotting gace me a new lease on 

e. 


y enjoyed my work with you. Your pencilled 
marginal notes did more for me than any amount of other 
study could have done. Your pencil was like a surgeon’s 
knife, quick, , and sure... It “wan the bent invest- 


(*) Names on request. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


“THE Technique of Interesting 
Children,” by Lavinia R. Davis, is 
the first of several articles on 
juvenile writing which Mrs. Davis 
will contribute. She was born in 
New York City, December 7, 
1909, attended Brearley School, 
and received her literary training 
at Columbia University. She wrote 
me recently from Connecticut (the 
state where writers own most of 
the farms), “My husband is now 
. Lieut. Colonel in the Air Force, 
stationed at Atlantic City, and the children and I plan 
to spend the winter there or near there. Previously 
he was stationed at Wright Field, Ohio, and we spent 
the winter on a nearby farm. 

“But during the summers we always come home to 
Still Farm here in Brookfield, and we'll probably 
move back here when we leave New Jersey. 

‘Stand Fast and Reply,’ published by Doubleday 
Doran in 1943, and a Junior Literary Guild selection, 
was partly a result of my winter in Ohio. So, in a 
way, was a book for younger children, ‘Spinny and 
Spike and the B-29,’ published by Scribner last Au- 
gust. Last winter I worked on a book about a 19- 
year-old girl who was engaged to an officer in the 
Engineers; Doubleday Doran is bringing it out early 
in 1945. It treats of the subject of anti-Semitism, as 
seen through the eyes of an honest 19-year-old. It is 
called ‘A Sea Between,’ and I confess I worked harder 
on it than on anything else I have ever written and 
felt more strongly about the subject it touches.” 

This is not Mrs. Davis's first appearance in our 
pages; she did “Writing for Children” for the May, 
1942, issue. Her next article for us, already in type, 
is “The People in Your Book;” a study of character- 
ization, it will help writers of adult as well as juvenile 
fiction. The juvenile book field, incidentally, is 


booming. 


Edna Ferber’s favorite photograph is shown on our 
cover this month. Her current novel, running serially 
in Cosmopolitan, is placed in Alaska. If you haven't 
read Miss Ferber’s autobiography, “A Peculiar Treas- 
ure,” now available in an inexpensive reprint edition, 
by all means buy a copy. You may find it far more 
fascinating than any book of fiction—for you, a 
writer. Naturally enough, the book is addressed to the 
veneral reader—but there are many passages concerned 
with research, writing, and marketing experience. 

AAA 


We have published few more popular articles than 
“Salvage,” by Allan K. Echols (November and De- 
cember, 1943). He is with us again this month with 
“Reconstruction Finance.’ His carrying note com- 
mented, “‘This concerns one of those proverbial trade 
secrets people always talk about, but which the young 
writer usually doesn’t learn unless he happens to be 
around with old-timers who get confidential. Most 
of us write our stuff over and over, if it is service- 
able, but we don’t talk about that angle. I know a 
writer who has made a living these 20 years writing 
Romeo and- Juliet for the Western loves.” Once a 
pulp editor, Mr. Echols long ago lost count of the 
published stories he has written. 


A AA 


William Byron Mowery, whose present address is 
Highland Mills Road, Monroe, N. Y., has appeared 
in many of our best slicks; his novels have been 
translated into all principal languages. He is con- 


John T. Bartlett 


3 


ducting a class in professional writing at the New 
York University Writing Center this season, and 
“Thumbnail on Titling,’’ in this issue, is a con- 
densation of material he will offer his class. As a 
young fellow, Mowery taught at the University of 
Illinois and University of Texas; from 1923 to 1929 
he was a screen and fiction writer, then turned novel- 
ist. Some of his books—‘'The Smoke Tree,” ‘‘Stukas 
Over the Jungle,’ “The Valley Beyond,’ ‘Paradise 
Trail.” 
AAA 


Personal Note—Our daughter, Margaret, who grad- 
uated from Wellesley in May, was commissioned an 
Ensign in the WAVES at Northampton Sept. 26... . 
We sent a copy of “The Basic Themes,” by Willard 
Hawkins, to a GI in Southern France a few days ago. 

. . WPB is reported planning a gradual tapering 
of paper restrictions, with perhaps a free condition 
in eight to ten months. . . . We have bought first 
serial rights of True Boardman’s “Original Radio 
Drama—For Money,” a chapter of ‘Off Mike,’’ re- 
viewed in this issue; we plan to publish it next 


month. 
A A A 


The Author & Journalist wholeheartedly believes 
that opportunities for writers would be infinitely 
greater under a Republican National administration 
than under a Fourth Term. That is one of the reasons 
why we urge our readers to give their earnest support 
to Thomas E. Dewey. 
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March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1944, Author & Journalist 
Publishing Co. Printed in the U. S. A. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 per year, in advance; 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Service for Publishers and Authors. 


GN i PROMPT SERVICE PHONE TABOR 2701 
OLELEMAN- EMRE’ 
Sst 


The Author & Journalist 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOuR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Professional 
Training 
for Writers 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 

partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 
We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 


Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 


Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of cratts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 


Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. O. Box 600 Denver (1), Colo. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


* * * 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* * * 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000- 
3500 stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now, I’m teaching it. 


* 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


Sanford, 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 


PUBLICISTS 


EARN MONEY 


Rejection slips don’t bother the publicity writer—he collects 
in cash. Write newspaper publicity, pamphlets, speeches, 
handle charity and political campaigns, or break into public 
relations. 

My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor, writer 
and publicist is available now through what is perhaps the 
only personalized, up-to-the-minute specialized mail course 
of publicity offered to the student. This course is down-to- 
earth. It is designed to teach you to earn money and to 
function on your own as a qualified publicist. 

Send for Free Pamphlet, “‘PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.”’ No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan 
San Francisco 8, Calif. 


1130 Sacramento St., 


pon for free MS. report. 

THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
NAME. 

ADDRESS 
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FINANCE 


By ALLAN K. ECHOLS 


I HAVE seen a great deal in textbooks about get- 
ting story material from newspapers, but I have also 
heard considerable silence in the same books about 
how to do it. I believe, however, that I can throw 
some light on this matter 

I once made $35 by missing a train and waiting 
two hours for another one. The money was paid me 
by an editor as the result of a two-cent investment in 
a newspaper. I found an almost ready-made story in 
one of the little filler yarns all papers carry down at 
the foot of the column where we learn that tomatoes 
wefe once thought poisonous and that Africa has a 
fish that climbs trees. 

I say the story was almost ready-made, because I 
have not found one of these little yarns yet that did 
not need some reconstructing. Sometimes they contain 
only the germ of an idea, as I expect to demonstrate. 
But if the writer will watch for them, and if he 
knows how to rebuild them to fit his market, he has 
a wealth of material pouring in upon him every day. 

Perhaps an analysis of the rebuilding of the yarn 
I have mentioned will suggest ways that similar yarns 
can be made to fit the requirements of fiction and of 
particular markets. 

This is the substance of the news story I found, 
told in about a hundred words. A highjacker went 
into a restaurant and held up the place, including two 
customers. The police caught the criminal the next 
morning—because one of the customers happened to 
be a portrait artist. The artist had studied the crimi- 
nal’s face as he worked and had then gone home and 
painted a picture of him, which he turned over to 
the police department. The police recognized the 
crook and went and got him. 

Now that is a perfect story of the type in which the 
criminal overlooks an important factor in the plan- 
ning of his crime, and in which his oversight trips 
him up. The story as such is complete as it is. But 
there are several reasons why it won’t do for wood 
pulp without some reconstructing. 

To begin with, it is pure coincidence. You can’t 
hold the criminal at fault for not expecting a por- 
trait artist to be present. It was pure fortuity that he 
was there, and fortuity doesn’t go in a fiction yarn. 

Then, the story lacks unity between characters and 
place. This is a story about an artist working at his 
trade, and as such it should have a background in 
unity with the material. It is true that an artist and 
a crook could meet anywhere, but it is a weakness 
not to exploit the proper atmosphere for a yarn. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


As a coincidental happening, which it is, the yarn 
lacks the answer to the $64 question of verisimilitude, 
or the sense of reality. As it stands, it is an oddity 
in the news, true because of the peculiar set of cir- 
cumstances, but true to life only as a perfect bridge- 
hand is true, and getting space in the paper for the 
same reason. That is also true of most of those short 
human-interest yarns in newspapers, and for this 
reason most of them have to be reworked. 

But in this case we've got a story, a rather cute 
one, if we can only rework it so that it will sound 
real. So, let’s try to get the flaws out of it. 

First, it’s a thousand-to-one chance that the hold- 
up man wouldn’t have run into an artist in a restau- 
rant holdup. So, let’s make that sound real by stag- 
ing the affair where he would run into artists. 

It’s somewhat obvious, but let’s make it an artists’ 
ball. It’s true that probably most of the real working 
artists are at home asleep after a hard day’s work 
rather than carousing around at one of those so-called 
artists’ shindigs, but for the sake of fiction, let’s have 
it attended by artists. 

Now we have solved more than one problem. 
We've given it a satisfactory locale, and we've sup- 
plied money at the box office as an inducement for 
the crook to go to work. Also, we have a committee 
of artists selling tickets, and this plants the portrait 
painter where he can see the crook, because he would 
naturally be there. 

We have to spice up the dish a little, by making 
use of one of our stand-by rules. An artists’ ball 
suggests a costume affair, complete with masks and 
outlandish clothes. And when you think of those 
things in a murder yarn you've stepped into the field 
of cliches. It is one of those setups which ate too 
true to be good. 

So we invoke our rule which is, ‘Fool the Con- 
clusion Jumpers.” 

A conclusion jumper is one of those mental 
athletes who hear what your first words are and 
jump at the conclusion of your idea, usually taking 
your words out of your mouth to tell you what you 
have in mind. 

Your conclusion-jumping readers see the costumes 
and masks and recognize the old trite situation of 
the murderer hiding in a costume. But we turn 
squarely to the right. Neither our cashier nor the 
crook is wearing a mask. That will come as a distinct 
surprise to the man nurtured on crime stories. 


“Oh, my, there he goes again—swearing never to 
write another story!” 


And that just about cleans up our job on this yarn. 
The rest of it is already there. All we have to do 
is write it. 

Now it reads: A group of artists were throwing 
a dance, when a holdup man comes and robs the 
cashier’s cage, killing one of the two artists who 
were selling tickets. The second artist, a portrait 
painter, paints a picture of the killer, gives it to the 
cops, who recognize an old-timer they thought had 
gone straight. 

It's still the same yarn, but now it is believable. 
It has unity of characters and place, and the criminal 
is at fault for having overlooked a possible way of 
being identified. 

That’s the way it was written between trains, and 
it sold immediately. It is an example of a newspaper 
story transmuted into magazine gold. These little 
life-flash yarns contain many germs of magazine 
stories which can be handled the same way. 


Another such example is one which started me 
writing for a living. A short story in a Brooklyn 
newspaper some twenty years ago told of a bandit 
who didn’t have the price of a gun, so he bought a 
box of black pepper, hid in a stairway, and threw 
the pepper in his victim’s eyes. While the victim 
was rubbing his eyes and sneezing, the robber gave 
him a going-over. 

This set a trend, for a short time later a bandit 
dumped a bucket of molasses over a man’s head and 
robbed him. 

These two yarns are fundamentally the same for 
fiction purposes; a man who has no other means of 
attack accomplishes a purpose with a novel weapon. 

I have sold variations on this theme at least four 
times a year for thirteen years. I have done a series 
of stories about a character who in each story uses a 
variation of it. 

When we strip this yarn down to its funda- 
mentals, we find that while the idea is simple, it is 
novel enough to make good fiction. As it stands, 
the crook uses the device; it would be better if the 
hero did. However, a good husky hero wouldn’t have 
to resort to such devices. He would use his fists or 
his trusty Colt gun. 


The Author & Journalist 


Nor, as it stands, is there a story question for the 
hero to have to solve. 

This criticism of the material indicates that we 
must create a sympathetic character to use the device, 
one who can only escape his menace by using his wits 
instead of his strength or courage. That makes our 
hero a peace-loving man not given to heroic action. 
He is just a little guy named Joe who through no 
fault of his own finds an antagonist driving him to 
desperation, at which point he can stand it no longer 
and, like the proverbial worm, finally turns and ef- 
fects his salvation with the nearest device at hand. 

Having got this far, we have to unify the device 
and character with the locale in order to give it 
verisimilitude, for the sense of reality. To do this, 
we've got to build the yarn around a character and 
in a locale in which the use of such a device would 
seem the most natural thing in the world. And we 
further have to unify the material as to mood and 
the type of magazine it is written for. 

Let’s see how we fitted the material to a Western 
magazine which bought my first variation of this 
yarn. The plot read something like this: 


An old teamster had been laid off his job of haul- 
ing supplies to, and bullion from, a gold mine be- 
cause the manager thought he was too old to protect 
the gold. Two or three new men were tried out— 
whom a bandit promptly robbed and killed, necessi- 
tating the boss using the old-timer again while look- 
ing for a new driver. The old-timer brings out a 
load of provisions, is held up by the bandit, and at 
the point of a gun is made to open up the supplies 
and cook and serve the bandit a meal. The bandit, 
finishing his breakfast of pancakes, sees a bucket of 
syrup in the supplies, and insultingly demands that 
the old-timer pour out some of it for him. “You 
want molasses, eh?” the distraught old-timer roars, 
and dumps it over the bandit’s head. While the 
bandit is clawing the goo out of his eyes, the old- 
timer grabs his gun and captures him with it, thus 
nye to the boss that he is still capable of holding 
his job. 

That, then, is the use of that device in a straight 
Western. But it is not the end of such a basic plot. 
Here are some other uses I have made of it: 

A young house painter was redecorating an apart- 
ment when he saw a robbery across the street in which 
the bandit killed a jeweler. The bandit ducks across 
to the apartment house and eventually finds his way 
into the empty apartment with the painter. At the 
point of his gun, he forces the painter to trade clothes 
with him, and having done this demands the paint 
bucket as well. He gets it—over the head. That 
sold to a detective, of course. 


Another Western variation of it: An old pros- 
pector has collected enough nuggets to retire, and is 
breaking his camp when a stranger rides up and is 
invited to eat. They have beans and wild honey. 
The stranger sees the fruit jars of nuggets which the 
prospector had not had time to hide, draws his gun 
and takes charge of things. The prospector gives 
him the wild honey—over the head. 

Another detective use of the plot: A bandit tries 
to rob an old baker who is making up bread. The 
baker saves his money by dumping the raw bread 
dough over the bandit’s head. 

Another: A roofing man is applying hot tar to a 
roof when an escaping bandit comes. The hot tar 
does the job. 

That kind of thing can go on as long as a writer 
can think of occupational devices to do the trick 
with, and the stories always sound real, because the 
device is fitted to the character and locale. 

The use of occupational devices in the above type 
of plot led naturally to another method of adapting 
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newspaper stories to fiction. This might be thought 
of as the “occupation clue.” You will very often 
see one of those little rews oddities involving an oc- 
cupational slant. 

My own use of the occupational clue grew out of 
the artist story mentioned above. Before I got through 
with this variation of the old plot idea, I had written 
several new stories around it. 

You will recall that the artist used his occupational 
device to reveal the culprit. Bearing this in mind, we 
start looking for other occupations in which a man 
can leave a clue. 

In this case, I changed the basic plot to one in 
which the antagonist kills his victim, the protagonist, 
but the latter, through the device of his occupation, 
leaves word behind as to who did the killing. 

Here are some samples of the way I used that 
variation of the plot: 

An engraver, formerly a criminal, is engraving a 
bracelet for a cop’s baby daughter. An old criminal 
friend comes in and demands that the reformed en- 
graver make him a set of plates for counterfeiting 
money. The engraver, his glass in his eye, and still 
working on the bracelet, listens to the proposition, 
gives the crook an argument but refuses to reenter a 
life of crime. The crook kills him to seal his lips 
about the deal. The cop comes in to get his kid’s 
bracelet, finds the engraver dead, and a message en- 
graved on the bracelet identifying the killer. 


Another instance: An old musician who teaches 
stringed instruments had had a hand in_ send- 
ing a crook named Edgbee to prison. Edgbee had 
sworn to kill him, and now Edgbee has escaped. A 
cop, a member of the Flatfoot Four, a policemen’s 
barbershop quartet, dropped in to get his guitar. He 
finds the musician murdered, and his own guitar 
tuned incorrectly. Curious, he starts fooling with the 
instrument to see what’s wrong with the tuning. He 
finds the strings out of place, one missing and an- 
other duplicated. He discovers that instead of be- 
ing in the order of E,A,D,G,B,E, the proper guitar 
tuning, they are tuned EDGBEE, spelling the name 
of the killer. 

Or again: A florist was robbed and thrown into 
his own cold storage vault of flowers, where he froze 
to death. When he was found, he was lying on the 
vault floor amid his flowers. He held a red and a 
white dahlia in his hand. To the rest of the cops, 
they were just a couple of flowers, an ironic stunt of 
the killer. But to the old florist’s friend, the cop 
who was an amateur flower gardener, they were more 
than that. They were a dahlia known as “The Red 
Queen,” and one known as a “Joe Fette.” This led 
him to a night club dancer known as “The Red 
Queen,” whose boy friend was Joe Fette, a killer the 
florist had had trouble with. 


Another example dealt with a linotype operator 
who wrote the whole story of an interview with a 
crook who wanted him to print some counterfeit ra- 
tion tickets, just as it took place while he was seated 
at his machine. He ran a page proof and left it be- 
hind when he was killed by the crook. 


These are examples of some stories I have sold 
using the same basic plot over and over. And yet they 
did not sound alike. They were all published. 

They are also examples of getting a good story 
and sticking to it. I believe that the possibilities in 
either of those plots have not been exhausted. Any- 
body could walk down the street, note a business, and 
with some study get an idca for an occupational clue 
from it. For instance, a launiry marker might mark 
the name of a crook on a tablecloth, a man in a 
poolhall might rack the balls so that the numbers 
on the balls corresponded to Ictters in the alphabet 
which spelled out a clue. 

So, there’s the history of one newspaper story 
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which grew into several yarns. And there are some 
suggestions as to how the job is done. When you 
find a good idea, strip it down to its fundamentals, 
then build it up with characters and locale that fit 
your own particular market. If it lends itself to 
variation, don’t throw it away after using it once. 
In these wartimes, we have to make the best use out of 
our material. Use it up, wear it out, make it do! 


ACT THE PART 
By E. HOFFMANN PRICE 


THERE is a valuable aid to 
writing fiction, which is not 
included in a discussion of 
method or technique. It is 
act the part. Live the part, 
in your fancy. I mean, spe- 
cifically— 

Friends returning from the 
Caucasus Mountains told me 
how as a special treat at a 
native chieftain’s banquet, 
they were offered the eye of 
a roasted sheep. My first 
move was to hunt—and find 
—a Mexican restaurant in 
Los Angeles which served, as 
an hors d’oeuvre or entree, or emetic, half a sheep's 
head, roasted, with an eye nicely in place. I now 
know all about one’s sensations on first eating a 
roasted eye. I ate two portions. Spectators, fellow 
slummers, turned green and rushed to the doors 
marked “Gents” and “Ladies”; some headed for the 
curbing. Meanwhile, I had learned something prac- 
tical about dining in Tcherkess or Gurjestan. 


To get more realism into my yarns of Mindanao, 
I've practiced the handling of Philippine weapons, 
kris and kampilan and barong, at least to the extent 
of getting the stance, and the appropriate stroke. 
True, I’ve not sliced anyone from shoulder to hip, 

eand so skillfully that the pieces arrange themselves 
as do those of a Xmas turkey carved by expert hands, 
but I've gained the feel of those weapons; natives 
have O.K.’d the posture and the swing. This trick 
gives one a certain feeling of knowing what one is 
writing about. 

To keep from losing my Chinese touch, I make it 
a point to hear Chinese music (and not the canned 
stuff!), drink ng ka pay, mui kwai lu, and sam shu, 
chat with Chinese bar tenders, eat Chinese grub (not 
chop suey and chow mein, but the real stuff!) 


If you can’t spend a winter in Cairo or Damascus, 
find some Syrian restaurant and fraternize with the 
natives. Eat sheesh kebab, drink arraki and like it; 
learn to smoke the narghileh (water pipe) loaded 
with Persian tobacco; pick up as much of the lan- 
guage as you can. There are lots of such places 
right at home. 


The deserts of Nevada and Arizona are grand to 
give you the flavor of foreign deserts; we have oases 
with date groves and assorted palms in this country. 
We have dunes in one corner of California which are 
dead ringers for parts of the Sahara. 


Get the idea? If you’ve not been around, and you 
still want to do adventure stuff, live the part at home, 
and when your rates go up high enough, you can 
take a year off and see the real thing. 


This idea does have its limits. If you're married, 
as every writer should be, your wife may squawk if 
you try to get the atmosphere of a harem. 


E. Hoffmann Price 


AMONG tthe children’s favorites in any library 
you will find books that are well written and books 
that are trash. You will see hardy perennials like 
Louisa May Alcott and Joseph Altschuler side by 
side with some ultra-modern fiction about rocket 
ships. You will find books that are beautifully 
bound and printed and shabby badly-made books that 
, are falling apart from use. You will find fantasy, real 

» life stories, and books of fact and information. And 
-\ the golden thread that holds all of these books to- 

gether is that they have succeeded in their primary 
purpose, which was to appeal to children. - 

For the purpose of these articles I am not discuss- 
ing picture books which are the domain of the artist, 
nor school texts which are the domain of the teacher. 
I am talking about children’s books, good children’s 

_ books which intelligent adults can approve and 
\\ children will adore. 

““. It seems to me that there are two basic qualities 
which children treasure most in their reading. The 
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6 first is the magic of suspense, of what happened next. 


The second is the appeal of credibility which often 
results from the use of significant sense details. 

To begin with “what happened next,’ have you 
ever told the story of “The Three Bears” to a child 
who has not heard it before, and stopped in the 
middle? The child will be beside himself until he 
knows the end. Did the bears find Goldielocks? 
Did they eat her up? There is no interest in char- 
acterization here, no precocious appreciation of style. 
What the child wants to know is what our barbarian 
ancestors undoubtedly demanded of their tribal story 
teller—"Did it end all right?” ‘Were they really 
happy ever after?” Or as we have said before, 
“What happened next?” 

Your child reader will care what happened next 
either because your characters are so well drawn that 
he can associate himself with your hero; or because 
of the drama and suspense native to your story. Most 
writers are either character-minded or event-minded. 
The first category is interested in how people do 
something and why; the second in the act itself. 


I am definitely in the character camp myself. So 
much so that when I first wanted to write, my effu- 
sions were little pseudo atmospheric character sketches 
vaguely suggestive of Katherine Mansfield but with- 
out any of her spark! In order to get the hang of 
swiftly moving narrative I deliberately wrote a book 
in which the leading characters of neccessity were 
subordinate to the action of the story. 

The name of the book is “Skyscraper Mystery,” 
and the action takes place on a half-finished sky- 
scraper in New York City. I was familiar with that 
background through the research on riveting, welding, 
derrick crew work and so on which I had carried on 
for Fortune. When I was collecting that material, 
not in any comfortable library, but quakingly climb- 
ing up one unfinished building after another, it was 
borne in on me by the shiver in my knees that here 
was material with tremendous story possibilities. 
And it was material of such intensity, such true blood, 
thunder, and flying fire variety, that it was im- 
possible to use it and overemphasize my characters. 


The Author Journalist 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
INTERESTING CHILDREN 


Credibility is as important as suspense and less 
well understood. Many students who have some 
knack for excitement make their stories melodra- 
matic and absurd because their work has no ring of 
reality. In their preoccupation with events they for- 
get the vital importance of making a reader smell, 
hear, touch, and taste, instead of simply seeing how 
something looks. 

It has been said that as soon as a small child 
learns to read, his senses, other than that of sight, 
begin to atrophy. Of course this is an exaggeration, 
but it is true that children use all of their five 
senses for the purpose of acquiring information much 
more than the adult, who is apt to depend solely on 
his eyes. 

Consider the reactions of a two-year-old to a mud 
puddle! He isn’t content merely with looking. He 
wants to squeeze the mud through his fingers to see 
how it feels; hold it up to his nose to see how it 
smells; step through it and hear the squelch and 
slop of his own small feet. and, certainly, given the 
opportunity when Mummy’s back is turned, he will 
use the final test and see just how it tastes! 

The successful books for small children are those 
that have capitalized on this sensory many-sidedness. 
Take that classic, ‘Little Black Sambo,” by Helen 
Bannerman. It is a book of sight and color, vide 
Little Black Sambo’s brilliant clothes and beautiful 
green umbrella. It is a book of sound, the “Grr-r-r”’ 
of the hungry tigers. A book of smell—remember 
that melted butter! And above all, taste—“Little 
Black Sambo ate 159 pancakes!’ Show me the small 
child who is not interested in the processes of tast- 
ing and eating! 

Besides all this the story of “Little Black Sambo” 
is exciting. The child listener wants to know whether 
Little Black Sambo escaped, and whether he got back 
his lovely clothes. If you are interested in writing 
for young children, I recommend a careful and analy- 
tical rereading of that book. It is as simple as sun- 
shine—and about as easy to imitate! 

The other day I came across a living example of 
the need for drawing on the different senses in order 
to make something clear. My twelve-year-old son and 
I had been trying with conspicuous unsuccess to ex- 
plain a game to a group of children. Then my son 
had the idea of playing a trial round of the game 
as a sort of lesson; instantly the other children began 
to understand. They learned by watching our actions 
and making their own. They learned through hear- 
ing as we explained as we went along. And they 
learned through touch as we swung from place to 
place and they copied. 

Obviously in a short story or even a book you will 
only bore your reader if you go through a whole 
descriptive catalog of how your hero’s cap looked, 
sounded, felt, tasted, and smelled! It is your job 
as you reread your manscript to be sure that you 
have chosen the significant detail; that is, the one 
that carries the most potent image to your reader. 
You must decide what has the most direct bearing 
on your story, whether it was the fact that your 
hero’s cap was red, that the lining squeaked as he 
walked, or that the cap itself smelled like the in- 
side of the doghouse when he took it off. 
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In this connection, many beginners are hampered 
by an overscrupulous attention to fact and a com- 
plete ignorance of literary truth. If they are using a 
personal experience they feel they must state the 
facts exactly as they happened. Nothing could be 
farther from the case. The task of the writer of 
fiction is not to make a mere report, a statement of 
chronological events; the writer's craft consists in 
reproducing emotion, in making the reader actually 
feel, hope, and suffer with the hero. 

Over and over again I have seen students produce 
a story, based on a personal experience, which was 
completely unconvincing. On being told so, they 
invariably answer, ‘But that’s what actually hap- 
pened. I saw it with my own eyes.” 

They have missed the golden rule for fictional 
truth. The only thing that is so is what the reader 
can believe. 

Some writers who have learned the art of con- 
vincing backgrounds turn out stilted and  over- 
long dialogue because that is what Mrs. O’Grady 
actually said to the policeman. What she said is not 
the only thing that had an effect on her hearers. 
Otherwise, writing of dialogue would be merely an 
extension of the court stenographer’s work, and 
curiously enough such court records, though they 
are verbatim reports, often do not sound lifelike. 
In part this is so because Mrs. O’Grady’s listeners 
are always aware not only of what she says but of 
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how she says it, of the tone of her voice, the light 
in her eye, and the twitch of her angry hands. The 
skillful writer through deletion, and actual change 
of words, if not of meaning, can recreate Mrs. 
O'Grady’s speech so that even a short paragraph 
will be a truer and more profound comment on her 
dissertation than an exact repetition of every word 
she spoke. 

Curiously, this matter of literary truth is as im- 
portant in the writing of fantasy as it is in dealing 
with historical or contemporary settings. You can 
create a world as weird and impossible as you like 
and yet within that world events must be consistent 
with the kind of setting you have created, or they 
strike a false note. 


Hans Christian Anderson may never have told a 
factual and in that sense true story in his life. And 
yet now, years after his death, “The Ugly Duckling,” 
“The Emperor's New Clothes,’’ and dozens of his 
other tales still glow and shimmer with conviction. 
The reason is that he evoked a world which his 
reader unconsciously accepts at the outset of the 
story. And within that realm what happened to 
= — is not only possible but true and beau- 
tiful. 

(Next month Mrs. Davis will write on, “The Peo- 
ple In Your Book.’’) 


THUMBNAIL ON TITLING 


THIS resume is based on a study of five thousand” 


titles. The sources were English and American 
literature, past and present—drama, novel, short fic- 
tion, cinema, and narrative poetry. The list was 
weighted in favor of short fiction. 

The study was entirely empiric; that “is, actual 
proved titles were studied and generalizations made 
from them, without prior theory. 

Titling is difficult with many authors. Probably 
half of all stories are renamed in the editorial office. 
However, your script must have a title when it goes 
in, and this should be at least adequate. If the edi- 
tor can get a better one, let him. This thumbnail 
may not guarantee you a brilliant title, which is a 
rare item; but it will help you get a title that is 
adequate and attractive. 

LENGTH 

Among these five thousand, the 3-word title was 
overwhelmingly the most frequent. The 4-word and 
2-word had nearly the same frequency. The 1-word 
title came fourth, the 5-word fifth. Above five the 
number was negligible. 

Key Worps 


Certain words re-occurred so often, with every 
sort of work and author, that they clearly are title 
favorites of long standing. The most used word of 
all was Heart. Other high favorites were: Dream, 
Love, Song, Gold, Flower, Night, Girl, Call, Kiss, 
Trail, Fire, Voice, Range, Secret, Man, Light, Star, 
Law, Sword, King. 

Often key words were doubled up, as in Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 

A number of favorite verbs and a smaller num- 
ber of adjectives were noted but not lifted out. 

These title favorites should be used judiciously, 
or your title will sound forced and hackneyed. 


By WILLIAM BYRON MOWERY 


TITLE DEsIGNs 


About eighty per cent of these titles fell into de- 
signs about which generalizations could be made. 
Here is a list of these main designs, with examples. 
Designs 1, 3, 5, 8, 12, 13, are the best for short 
fiction. 

1. A physical object important in the story: The 
Gold Bug, The Monkey's Paw, The Indian 
Drum. (Very good for short’ fiction, espe- 
cially if used symbolically.) 

2. Name of chief character: Dodsworth, Hamlet, 
Romola, Childe Harold. (Best for novels, 
especially in character study.) 

3. Large dynamic phenomena of Nature: The Tem- 
pest, Rain, Thunder on the Left. 

4. Function of the chief character: Test Pilot, The 
Shepherd, The Three Musketeers. 

5. Function of chief character plus some indica- 
tion of setting: Shepherd of the Hills, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, The Sheriff of Coyote 
Creek, The Outcast of Poker Flat, Riders of 
the Purple Sage. (One of the best and most 
frequent.) 

6. An indication of time and place: Alice of Old 
Vincennes, The Last Days of Pompeii, The 
Covered Wagon. (Most suited for historical 
fiction.) 

7. An outright moral, usually from the Bible or 
common proverbs: Who so Diggeth a Pit, 
Gather Ye Rosebuds, One Man’s Meat. 

8. Significant apposition, with “and” or “or’: The 

Sword and the Sea, The Lady or the Tiger, 

The Devil and Dan’l Webster, Sense and 

Sensibility. 

Words deliberately unintelligible or plain gib- 
berish: WHabble-dash, Rikki-Tikki-Tavi, The 

Oink-Oink of Attu-Utta. 
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10. Puns on well-known titles or current best- 
sellers: Gullible’s Travels, Ptomaine Street, 
Two Gentlemen and Verona. 

11. Titles deliberately suggestive: The Midnight 
Kiss, Pearls of Desire, Passion Tryst. (Not 
in good taste or in favor with popular maga- 
zines. ) 

12. Symbolic summary of the action: Lady into Fox, 
The Golden Cocoon, Flame into Dust. 

13. Titles based on literary quotations: Look Home- 
ward Angel, If Winter Comes, Vanity Fair. 
(The chief sources were the Bible, Shakes- 
peare, occasional poems. Milton, Shelley, 
Burns were well represented. Any quotation 
used should be very well known, and the 
use of a literary quotation as a show of 
learning is of course to be avoided.) 


MISCELLANEOUS POINTS 
1. A good title will be five words or under, will 


THE most important factor in man’s life is reli- 
gion—let him doubt it who may. The popularity of 
such books as Song of Bernadette,” Robe,” 
“The Apostle,” “The Keys of the Kingdom” and of 
the recent box-office movie success, “Going My 
Way,” all attest that interest in spiritual themes runs 
high. 

Yet, many of the religious publications in our 
country are suffering from literary anemia. Not be- 
cause they don’t want better material, but because 
the material that comes to their editorial desks is in- 
ferior, some of it almost moronic, most of it pointless 
and unworthy of consideration. 

- Writers seem to have little understanding of 
what constitutes an article or story for a religious 
ublication. A good many contributors apparently 

lieve that the religious story should consist of a con- 
version, usually wrought by lighting a candle at a 
shrine, or by a coincidental meeting with a long-lost 
friend in the semi-darkness of a city church, or by 
dying children who, by the very force of their inno- 
cent lives and undeserved suffering, bring penitential 
tears that gush unconvincingly from a drunkard father 
or divorced mother. Others throw together a few 
well-worn Bible texts and offer the result as a great 
religious essay. 

Now most of these writers are, without a doubt, 
capable of better work, but in writing for the reli- 
gious press, they refuse to be themselves. They have a 
false notion that religion is something that has to be 
expressed in artificial words and plots. In writing 
for the religious publications, they put on their Sun- 
day School style, just as they put on their Sunday 
suit for church. 

But religion is life, or a very important part of life. 
Why, then, cannot a writer be natural in expressing 
himself on the relations that exist between him and 
his Maker, between him and his fellowmen? 

Themes chosen for religious articles are too often 
insipid, because the writers dodge the things that we 
are all thinking and wondering about. A writer be- 


STORIES 


. . By JEROME PALMER, O.S.B. 
Editor, The Grail. 
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have picture words if possible, and will strike 
off the main idea of the story. 

2. Titles containing verbs or equivalents have a 
dynamic quality highly desirable: The Dead 
Ride Hard, Bugles, Blow No More, Taming 
of the Shrew. 

Avoid lurid beckoning of sex or anything else. 

4. Avoid fads and headline dithers, such as the 

rash of the “It Happened One—” titles and 
the Eagle-Lone-Wing-Lucky run of 1927. 
5. Start a list of your own titles—those that occur 
to you or you find in reading. 
L’ENVOI 


If by this counsel or otherwise you work out a 
title you're fond of and the editor changes it, do not 
be too wrathy or cast down. A certain author once 
wrote a serial which he fondly called The Sea Cook. 
Over his protest the editor changed the title to 
Treasure Island. 


RELIGIOUS ARTICLES AND 


What Makes A Good Subject 


comes afraid—doubts if he has the understanding and 
the theological background for articles on immortality, 
pain, death, happiness. Constantino in “Amen, 
Amen,” has laid that ghost. There are universal ex- 
periences in religion that all can express. 

For instance, have you ever seen an article by a 
layman on the pleasures of reading the Bible, and 
how he obtains them? What is his guide in inter- 
preting what he reads? Does he prefer the Old to 
the New Testament and why? Does he get anything 
out of Sunday Schcol? Does he know any ways in 
which the religious interest of his own family can be 
increased ? 

What about the sermons ycu hear? Do they touch 
upon real and prox.imate prcbl<ems, or only on general 
and remote ones? Is there an uncertain sound about 
the direction the preacher is giving? What sermons 
appeal most to you and wh,? What are your feelings 
about religion in the schcol? How can we prevent 
repetition of religious persecution? Alcoholism is not 
the only crime. Do you bclieve a writer should lash 
out against the solitary sin, immorality in business and 
politics, child murder and suicide? 

What religious expression is there in the marriage 
rite? What can the minister do that the Justice of the 
Peace cannot do? Would you feel better if you knew 
you would be buried by a minister of your denomina- 
tion? Why? Is your family one of mixed religions? 
Is that an ideal state? How do you settle your dif- 
ferences? These topics call for thought and it is the 
lack of thought that produces such useless and point- 
less articles. 

As for stories, the plots, if they are true to Chris- 
tianity, do not always have the happy-ever-after end- 
ing in this life. The early Christians, many of them, 
paid for their beliefs with their lives, and no miracle 
at the last moment caused the head-chopper’s axe to 
fly off the handle. Not every sinner on his death- 
bed turns repentantly to God. There is more story 
material in the death of a Voltaire than in that of a 
Saint Aloysius. 

One has only to open a simple little catalogue of 
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sins to-create plots by the score. “What if — ?’ and 
presto, there is the plot. What would happen if a 
sign suddenly appeared in your ordnance plant, “No 
Smutty Stories Allowed Here’? What would happen 
if the principal of your school were guilty of serious 
calumny and it would cost him his position to rectify 
the wrong? Would he do it? What if the grocer has 
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been guilty of detraction toward a customer? If he 
corrects the injury done, it will implicate his wife. 
Would he have the courage to do it? 

It is real life and real life situations that furnish 
the most interesting and helpful stories—and the 
stories editors of religious publications are forever 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXVIII—THE MODERN DETECTIVE 
STORY 


A device now much employed in training war 
workers to assemble intricate mechanisms is the “ex- 
ploded view.’’ To quote from the October 2nd issue 
of Life, which illustrates this modern efficiency de- 
velopment, ‘An exploded view is a picture that shows 
the pieces of complicated mechanism exploded apart 
and arranged in relative order of their assembly. By 
looking at it, workers who cannot read a blueprint 
can see almost at a glance how to put the assembly 
together.” 

This expresses what we have been trying to do in 
our analysis of the detective story. The effort has 
been to describe the essential parts—or attributes— 
and indicate the relationship between them. 


Thus, the essentials of a story of pure deduction 
are: A baffling crime (which presupposes a crimi- 
nal), an astute and ingenious detective, various 
suspects, clues (both leading and misleading) and 
a logical but surprising unmasking of the criminal. 
Accompanying attributes, which may be likened to 
the bolts and connecting material of a machine, are, 
for example, those details which make a crime un- 
usual or baffling, motives, and complications. The 
convention of playing fair with the reader, and 
the skillful planting of clues and important circum- 
stances or objects, are analogous to the proper ar- 
rangement of material for final assembly. 


Our exploded view of the story of pure deduc- 
tion contains the basic elements required by any 
detective story. Its essentials satisfy all the re- 
quirements of an intellectual exercise. They are, in 
effect, the factors of a puzzle and its effective solu- 
tion. 

The one thing lacking is emotional appeal. 


For a good many years, this was considered an ap- 
peal to be avoided rather than sought. Detective-story 
writers argued that emotional involvement on the 
part of the reader diverted attention from the intel- 
lectual problem. “Never choose as a victim any one 
about whom the reader actually cares,” was one of 
the familiar cautions. Writers were advised not to 
select a woman as the victim of a murder, since this 
would create more of an emotional revulsion than 
if the victim were a male. In fact, the ideal victim 
was a crabbed, disagreeable, utterly disliked old man, 
whose passing wouldn't leave a regret. 


Modern writers, however, tend to thrust the in- 
tellectual exercise into the background and to instill 
the added thrill of emotional involvement. 


They do this, usually, not by leading the reader to 
care for the victim, but by putting sympathetic 
characters in jeopardy. This applies especially to the 
detective. 


Very rarely now is the detective an onlooker solv- 
ing a puzzle in which he has no direct personal in- 
terest. Though he may be an outsider at the onset 
of his investigation, he quickly becomes involved. 
Attempts are made upon his life—upon the life of 
his assistant—upon the lives of ‘others associated 
directly or indirectly with him. Usually the murder 
or other crime which launched the investigation is 
followed by others. There is an attempt to create 
an atmosphere of deadly menace. Not only is the 
detective opposed by a difficult puzzle, but by de- 
termined and desperate opponents, who will stop at 
nothing to prevent him from solving the case. 


This makes the detective’s role more complex; it 
also imposes more responsibility on the fictional 
criminal. 

In the story of pure deduction, the criminal com- 
mitted his foul deed, covered his tracks with diabolic 
cleverness, and then laid low, waiting while the de- 
tective exercised his prowess in trying to uncover 
the trail. Most of the yarns we have thus far 
analyzed belong to this type. 

No such passive role will suffice for the criminal 
of modern detective fiction. Quite logically, one 
crime leads to another. When he begins to fear ex- 
posure, he takes active measures to prevent it. Any 
person suspected by him of knowing facts which 
might lead to his apprehension is in danger. Some 
are frightened into keeping silent, others are way- 
laid and killed. Each new murder creates an addi- 
tional complication. As an active opponent—nay, 
enemy—of the criminal, the investigator must, there- 
fore, be not only shrewd at deduction, but also ready 
with fists or weapons. 

This tendency has prevailed so far that, in a large 
share of pulp detective yarns at least, the deductive 
features are practically nil. The apprehension of 
criminals is presented as a battle or a contest, rather 
than as a puzzle. The identity of the criminal or 
criminals may not even be in doubt; the detective’s 
task is merely to trail them down and battle them 
into submission. 
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a “crime-adventure story,” than to include it under 
the term “detective story,” since the latter has be- ' 
come so definitely associated with the deductive type 
of story entertainment. However, some elements 
of deductive investigation usually are found in even 

the most commonplace crime story. 
who stepped in, or was called in, when the regular The deductive detective story is by no means dead 
police found themselves completely baffled. or obsolete. It still appears under countless guises— 
In a large proportion of real crimes, there is no in Erle Stanley Gardner's Perry Mason yarns, in 
particular mystery. The murderer, if it is a murder, Dashiell Hammett’s variations of the Thin Man 
either is known or the police have a pretty good formula, and in the work of many other popular 
notion of his identity. The difficulty is to find him, writers. But it is the deductive story plus personal 
if he is hiding out, or to “get the goods on him’— involvement by the detective and those near him. No 
that is, to secure such convincing evidence that more arm-chair solutions. The detective mingles 
clever lawyers and behind-the-scenes “influence’’ will — strongarm methods with his shrewd analysis of clues, 
motives, and suspects. 
Next month, we shall consider some further varia- 


not prevail to let him escape punishment. To a con- 
siderable extent, police are engaged in combating 

tions in the crime-detective field of fiction. 
e 


organized gangs, the identity of whose members is 
well known. 
With such activities as these, the modern realistic 
detective story is largely concerned. Its hero is a PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 
Read and synopsize a number of modern de- 


police officer rather than a private investigator or 
It deals with actual police 1. ps ¢ 
tective stories, appraising them for their content in 
as contrasted with earlier ex- 


amateur criminologist. 

methods, and the person best equipped to write it is ; 

one who knows these methods by personal contact deductive methods, 

and observation—a police reporter, for example. amples by Edgar Allen Poe, A. Conan Doyle, G. K. 
It would be more accurate to call this type of yarn Chesterton, Philo Vance, and other writers of a past 


To be frank about it, the detective story in this 
guise is much closer to real life than it was in its con- 
ventional deductive aspect. It may be questioned 
whether any actual crime mystery ever was solved 
by a super-investigator of the Auguste Dupin- 
Sherlock Holmes-Philo Vance-Father Brown school, 


generation. 
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This directo 


of American book publishers is brought up to date and published annually. Information 


includes name of firm, address, the approximate number of titles issued per year, types of books published, 
preferred sone ae. methods of remuneration, and the name of editor or officer in charge Bf buying 


manuscripts. 
sider submitted material. 


“Vanity publishers’’—that is, concerns that pub 


lishers who have furnished incomplete information in all ape pone! do not ordinarily con- 


ish at author’s expense, without 


regard to merit of material—have been excluded in all cases where the facts are known to us. It is suggested 


that readers 


reserve this issue, and make corrections, as changes in the publishing field are noted in the 


Literary Market Tips department from month to month, until the next directory is published a year hence. 


Addison-Wesley Press Inc., Kendall Sq. Bldg., Cambridge 42, 
Mass. (10 titles yearly.) Engineering and medical text-books. 
Royalties. Depends on nature of publication as to whether 
author shall be required to defray part of cost. O. A. Crawford. 
Does not invite Mss. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 5th Ave., New York 11 and 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. (50 titles yearly.) Religious, 
ethical, church school books, religious education texts; history, 
hymnody, philosophy. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; leisure- 
time activity books for adults and young people. Preferred 
jensth, 40-75,000. Royalties. Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. Invites 

ss. 


Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston. 
Textbooks. Royalties. Paul V. 

ss. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science (The), 3457 

Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. Works on political and social 
science. Does not invite submissions. 
_ American Assn. for State & Local History, Box 6101 Wash- 
ington, D. C. (4 titles yearly.) Literature regarding techniques 
of historical societies and organizations. Christopher Critten- 
don, Box 1881, Raleigh, N. C Invites correspondence con- 
cerning Mss. 

American Baptist Publication (The), 1701-3 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (See The 

_American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(50-100 titles yearly.) School and college textbooks. Royalties. 
W. W.. Livengood. 

American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11. (20 to 30 titles yearly.) Bibliographies, indexes, books on 
all aspects and types of library service. Does not invite general 
submissions. Royalties. E. O, Fontaine. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 353 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. (5-10 titles yearly.) Technical and educational books on 
photography, | photo engraving, collecting, hobbies, arts and 
crafts. Preliminary correspondence necessary. Outright pur- 
chase, or royalties. Frank R. Fraprie. 

American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chi 
cago 37. (Approx. 15 titles yearly.) Technical books, all kinds; 
vocational textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. J. Ralph 
Dalzell. Invites Mss. 


_ American Tract Society, 21 W. 46th St., New York 19. (12 
titles yearly.) Religious books, translations, reprints (50,000- 
60,000); tracts, 1000-1500 words. 10% royalties, author’s ex- 
pense.Rev. T. Christie Innes. Invites Mss. ; 
American Wildlife Institute, 822 Investment Bldg., Washing- 
ton. D. C, Technical books covering conservation, natural 
history. Author’s expense. Does not invite Mss. 


Antioch Press (The), Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Up to 10 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, translations, essays, non-fiction, Royalties, 
occasionally author’s expense. Write before submitting Mss. 
Freeman ampney, Mgr. 

Appleton-Century Co. (D), Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 
(General publishers.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, autobiog- 
raphy, memoirs, ks on psychology, sociology, journalism, 
history. Juveniles; books for older boys and girls. Hymn books; 
books dealing with the drama; travel books, Textbooks. Roy- 
alties, Trade publications: John 1.. B. Williams, George Shiv- 
ely, C. Gibson Schaeffer, Eds. Educational Dept.: Dana H. 
Ferrin, editor-in-chief; Frederick S. Vease, Jr., Ed. Secondary 
school texts, Carl Van Ness. Hymn bouks, roline G. Parker. 
Medical, W. H. Surber. 


Arcadia House, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York. Clean romantic 
novels, about 65,000 words. Royalties. Samuel Curl. 


Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 112 W. 46th St., New 
York 19. (10 titles yearly.) Textbooks on architectural art, 
textiles, interior decoraticns. Technical works, translations, 
reference and standard works. Royalties, occasionally author’s 
expense. W. M. McRostie. 

_Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels and non-fiction, adult_and juvenile, any 
lenge, Royalties and outright purchase. Ben Raeburn, In- 
vites ss. 


. (35 titles yearly.) 
Bacen, editor-in-chief. Invites 


Argus Book Shop, The, 3 W. 46th St., New York 19. (25 
titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; translations. Royalty basis. 


sociation Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (30 titles 
yeafly.) Non-fiction, on religious subjects, sociology, social 
problems, recreation, physical topics, group work, education, 
guidance, inspirational. Games and novelties. Royalties. S. 
M. Keeny. 

Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (20 titles 
yearly.) (Publishes with Little, Brown.) Fiction; non-fiction; 
—, juveniles. Royalties. Solicits 

ss. 


Stanley Salmen, Dir. 


Augsburg Publishing House, 425 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn, (15-20 titles yearly.) Lutheran religious books. Con- 
siders Mss. but requires considerable time for decisions. Out- 
right payment, occasionally royalties or author’s expense, Ran- 
dolph E. Haugan. 


Augustin (J. J.) Inc., Publisher, 125 E. 23rd St., New, York 
10. (10 titles yearly.) American Indian, art, science, history, 
photography, non-fiction. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Religious books; 
juvenile fiction for Sunday School periodicals. 17,000. Outright 
purchase. Dr. Daniel Nystrom. Invites Mss. 

Aurand Press, 900 N. 2rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (2 to 6 titles 
yearly.) Pennsylvania history and sociology books. Royalties, 
outright purchase. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. 

Avan Book Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16, (50 titles yearly.) 
Preferred length, 356 pages. Novels, plays, readings, poetry, 
reprints. Royalties. Mr. Jo, Meyers. 


Baird-Ward Press, 910 Commerce St., Nashville, Tenn. (50-60 
titles yearly.) General publishers of privately-printed editions 
of fiction, non-fiction, textbooks, a books, plays, read- 
ings, poetry, translations, juveniles. uthor stands entire cost. 

Baker (Walter H.) Company, Inc., 178 Tremont St., Boston. 
Plays, platform readings, material for entertainment. Special 
day programs for schools. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Bancroft-Whitney Co., 200 McAllister St., San Francisco. 
(100 titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties, outright purchase, 
sometimes author’s expense. 

Bankers Publishing Co., 475 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (4 
titles yearly.) Banking and finance books. Keith F. Warren. 

Banks-Bal Law Publishing Co., 1904 Ausel Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (15 to 50 titles yearly.) Law texts, state statutes, 
digests, etc. Outright purchase. 

Bar D Press, Siloam Springs, Ark. (25 titles yearly.) Mss. 
of Southwestern interest to 40, Royalties; author’s ex- 
pense on verse. J. B. Davis. (Can take no more for duration.) 

Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. (20 to 30 
titles yearly.) Textbooks on physical education, health; works 
on leisure, sports, recreation; folk dancing, games, hymnals. 
Royalties. Invites Mss. 

Barnes & Nobie, Inc., 105 5th Ave., New York. College 
textbooks, technical works. Royalties. A. W. Littlefield, 

Barrows (M.) & Co., Inc.. 443 4th Ave., New York 16. (15 
titles yearly.) Home economics. Royalties. H. Tanner Olsen, 


Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston, (5 to 8 titles 
yearly.) Unitarian, religious textbooks. Royalties or outright 
purchase; rarely author’s expense. Invites Mss. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago. Juvenile non- 
fiction, 6 to 14 years, for school reading. Plays, entertainments, 
games, cutouts, etc. Royalties or outright purchase. J. C. 
Sindelar. 

Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1261 Broadway, New York. (10 
titles yearly.) Books on Jewish subjects in English. Non-fiction, 
religious books, textbooks, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Re- 
prints. Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. Miss 
Behrman. 

Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
149 Broadway, New York. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Single vol- 
ume and encyclopedic law texts for all states, annotated statutes, 
form books, reports. 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 12-14 W. 3rd St., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Books for Catholics, any subject. Royalties, outright 
purchase, or author’s expense. 

Binfords and Mort, Graphic Arts Bldg., Porland, Ore. (12-15 
titles yearly.) Material pertaining to the Northwest. Novels, 
non-fiction, textbooks, plays, Fay reprints, juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction, 60-80,000 words. oyalties, author’s expense. 
Peter Binford. 

Blakiston Co. (The), 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 5. Non- 
fiction, science, agricultural, technical, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, chemistry, physics, biology, etc. Textbooks for stu- 
dents. Royalties. Horace G. White, Pres. Invites Mss. 


Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 3ist St., New York. (10 titles 
in 1943.) Jewish literature, Judaica and Hebraica, Bibles, pray- 
er -books, fiction, juveniles, educational books, anthologies. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase, or author’s expense. Invites Mss. 


Blue Ribbon Books, 14 W. 49th St., New York. (Division of 
Carden City Pub. Co., Inc.) Reprint editions of novels, non-fic- 
tion. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. 
(75 titles ye Novels, 60,000 words up, all types. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction, 20,000 words up. Adult non-fiction— 

ular science, politics, sociology, 
extbooks for schools and grades. 


Bond Co., P. S.. 2205 California St., N.W., Washington, 8, 
text-books. Royalties; outright purchase. Col. 
P. S. Bond. Invites Mss. 


Bowker, (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 19. (4-5 titles 
Royalties. 


yearly.) Booktrade and library texts. Frederic G. 


Melcher. Invites Mss. 


| LTT 
Law books. Royalties. General publications, Mrs. Rosemary 
B. York; textbooks, Lowe Berger; law books, R. L. Moorhead, 
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Brentano’s, Inc., 586 5th Ave.. New York 19. Novels; non- 
fiction; od A in the French language. Royalties; outright pur- 


chase. 

Broadman Press, Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, 127 9th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (30 titles yearly.) 
wn non-fiction, adult and juvenile; religious textbooks, 


novels. Royalties. John L. Hill. 
Bi s Institution, The, Washington, D. C. (6-8 titles 
yan.) nomic books by staff members. No Mss. wanted. 
. G. Moulton. 


Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. (45 
titles yearly.) 2 or 3 literary novels; teachers’ professional, 
Catholic religious textbooks for elementary, secondary schools, 
colleges; technical, mechanical books. Royalties. Wm. G. and 
Wm. C. Bruce. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (About 20 titles 

yearly.) Entertainment material, ops recitations, special day 
especially full plays and novelty stunts. Out- 
right purchase. 

Burgess Publishing S. 6th St., Minneapolis. (60 
titles yearly.) Mimeoprint and photo offset publishers. Text- 
books and technical books. Royalties, occasionally author’s ex- 
pense. Charles S. Hutchinson. 

Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. (75 to 100 
titles yearly.) Law and law textbooks; anything pertaining 
to law. Royalties, outright purchase, sometimes author’s ex- 
pense. 

Campion Books, Ltd., 140 E. 45th St., New York. (2 titles 
yearly.) General publishers of novels and non-fiction by Catho- 
lic authors. Does not invite submission of Mss. (At present in- 
active.) 

_ Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. (12 to 20 titles dur- 
ing war.) Non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. 


J. H. Gipson. Invites Mss. 

Character Building Publications (Welles Pub. Co.), 12 Ware- 
land Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. (3-10 titles yearly.) Particu- 
larly interested in character building and visual poomety fiction 
and non-fiction for juveniles; biographies; text s. Joseph 
B. Egan. not invite Mss. 

Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Unlimited titles yearly.) Chemical, technical and scientific 
books. Royalties. 

Cloister Press, Box 401, Louisville, Ky. (5-10 titles gperty-) 
goo books. Royalties; author’s expense. Invites 

k (Arthur H.) Co., 1214 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale, Calif. 
as = 12 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, history, travel, 
sociology, economics. Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or 
author’s expense. 

_Clark Boardman Co., Ltd., 11 Park Place, New York. (3 
titles yearly.) Publishers of law books. E. S. Morse. 

Collegiate Press, Inc, (The), Ames, Ia. (12 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction, textbooks, reference books in fields of science and 
technology. Royalties. K. R. Marvin. Invites Mss. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 
(100 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, 
ag science, popular science, politics, socio- 
logy, education, igion; textbooks, translations. Royalties, 
or author’s aes Charles G. Proffitt. 

Commonwealth Fund (The), Division of Publications, 41 E. 
57th St., New Yorfl 22. Books in fields of public health, medi- 
cine mental hygiene, mainly on activities financed by 
the Fund, but other Mss. in these fields considered. 

Comstock Publishing Co., Inc., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(6-12 titles yearly.) Educational works on biological science; 
textbooks; non-fiction. Royalties, seldom author’s expense. In- 
oo Mss. 

oncordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
oo = 18, Mo. (40 titles yearly.) Religious and devotional non- 
fiction _—— ee O. A. Dorn. Does not solicit Mss. 

Cook, P. O. Box 796, Chicago 9, Ill. 
(10 hy yearly) Technical books on mathematics; games, 
novelties. Outright purchase. E. W. Weil. Does not invite 

Cornell versity Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(15-25 Non-fiction, textbooks, technical books, 
translations. Royalties: occasionally author’s expense. Invites 

ss. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York 19. (40-50 
— agg Pg Novels, Non-fiction, Juveniles. Royalties. Cecil 

dt aa » ed.; Rose bs, juvenile ed. Invites Mss. 

Crea an Oe ae Press, 11 E. 44th St., New York 20. (20 to 30 
titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; poetry; translations. oy- 
alty basis. Robert Knittel. Invites Mss. 

Crime 14 W. 49th St., New York 20. (Affiliated with 
y= agg an.) (48 titles yearly.) Mystery novels, 60- 

00,000. Royalties. I. S. Taylor. Invites Mss. 

F. S. Crofts & Co., 101 5th Ave., New York 3. (35-40 titles 
yearly.) College textbooks. Royalty basis. Invites Mss. 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16. (A 
40 titles yearly.) Novels; gees college textbooks 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 50-90 words. Royalties. 
Submission of manuscripts invited. Mise E. Riley. 

Crown Publishers, 419 4th Ave., New York 16. General non- 
fiction. Prefers books subject to illustration. Royalties, Ed- 
mund Fuller. eo ss. 

apete & Leon 460 4th Ave., New York. (16-20 titles 
yearly.) ail types; young children, 5-30,000; teen 
age, 47-60,000 words. Translations, occasional reprints. Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. W. T. Leon. Invites Mss. 

Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. (6 titles 
yearly.) Publishers of technical books on sales subjects. Eu- 
gene Whitmore. Royalties. Does not invite Mss. 

Davis, (F. A.) Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
volume medical and nursing technical books. Royalties. C. 
Taber. Invites Mss. 

Day (The John) Co., 40 E. 49th St., New York 17. (35-40 
titles yearly.) General publishers. Royalty basis. InIvites Mss. 

Days (Stephen), Inc., 48 E. 43rd St., New York 17. (25 
titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; religious; plays, readings; 
translations; games, novelties; juvenile fiction and non- -ficiton. 
Royalties. Invites Mss. 


The Author &> Journalist 


S.) & Co., 635 E. 22nd St., Minneapolis. (50 
Plays and entertainment material. Outright pur- 
Invites submissions. 

New York 17. (5-10 
Devin A. 
Garrity. Invites submission of Mss. Query before submitting. 

Dial Press, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York 16. (30-40 titles 
yearly.) Serious novels, all types (50,000 to 100,000). Non- 
fiction, adult; biography, history, philosophy, science, fine arts, 
anthologies... Royalties. George Joel. Invites Mss. 

Dietz Press, Inc., 112 E. Cary St., Richmond 19, Va. (About 
15 titles yearly.) Virginiana, Americana, anthologies. Royal- 
ties. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16. (150 titles 
yearly.) Novels 70,000 words up. Juveniles, ages 10 to 15. Non- 
fiction, adult and i travel, biography, nature, essays, 
arts and crafts. ‘etry: plays. Royalties, occasionally out- 
right purchase. F. C. Dodd. Invites Mss. 

Donohue (M. A.) ‘. Co., 711_S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Reprints. Gift Looks. Religious 
books. Does not solicit Mss. Outright purchase. A Jordan 
Donahue. 

Dorrance & Co., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (45-50 titles 
yearly.) Particularly interested in verse; also publishes novels, 
non-fiction, technical books, religious books, juvenile fiction, 
and love fiction. Royalties. W. A. Dorrance. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 w. 49th St., New Yo‘. (200- 
250 titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction, 90,000; poetry, 1 >prints, 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties, invites Mes. 

Dorset House, Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (12 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; text-books; particularly interested in vo- 
cational and self-help books. Royalties; outright purchase, 
occasionally author’s expense. N. L. Roberts. Mss. invited. 

Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 600 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
7. Commercial art, mechanical, technical books; practical bovks 
for home study and vocational training. Royalties. Ss. W. 
Drake. 

Dramatic Publishing Co. (The) 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
5. (40 titles yearly.) Plays, especially 3-act plays suitable for 
high school, with one set, balanced cast or all women; one-act 
plays, especially contest plays; plays for young children, junior 
high; patriotic and religious plays; holiday. plays; readings; 
general entertainment material. nterested in photographs of 
productions of manuscripts. Outright re. or on royalty 
basis. Reports in 2-3 weeks. Roland F. Fernand. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York. 
(50-70 ‘titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, poetry. Royalties. 

Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. Scholarly works; edu- 

cational and religious. Royalties or author’s expense Dr. 
W. Lopradi, Act’g. Dir. 
& Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York. (150 
titles yearly.) BE of permanent literary value; mystery 
and detective fiction. Non-fiction; religion, travel, fine arts, 
biography, memoirs, ~‘- lettres, history, science, psychology, 
psychics, child culture. Poetry. Textbooks and technical works 
if of general interest, translations, reference works. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction; fairy tales, Royalties.Fred T. Marsh, 
Mss. Ed.; Marguerite Vance, Juv. 

Eerdmans (William B.) Publi: Co., 234 Pearl St., N. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (About 60 titles a) Religious works 
—non-fiction, novels, juvenile fiction, 10,000-50,000. Royalties, 
10%, outright purchase, sometimes author’s expense. Query 
before submission. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. (30 titles yearly.) 
Amateur entertainments; plays for children and adults; =. 
ettas, plays and entertainments for schools and churches. - 
right purchase. H. C. Eldridge. Invites Mss. 


Falmouth Publishing House, 4 Milk St., Portland, Me. (10 
titles yearly.) loves, non-fiction (both adult and juvenile) ; 
poetry. Royalty, or a cooperative basis. Invites Mss. Miss 
Beulah Tebbetts. 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction—philosophy, biog- 
raphy, social science. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. 
College textbooks. Royalties. Philip Wylie, textbooks, Ronald 
P. Hobbs. Acting Manager. 

Fell, Frederick, Imc., 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (12 titles 
early.) Novels; non juvenile fiction. (60-80,000 words.) 
Royalties. V. Fell. Invites Mss. 

Fine Editions Press, The, 227 E. 45th St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) General publishers specializing in poetry. Usual 
volume, 64-48 pp. Invites submissions. Gustav Davidson, Dir. 

Fischer (J.) & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Choral works, organ music. No ‘“‘popular’’ music. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (6 
titles yearly.) Textbooks; -— fiction and non-fiction. 
Royalties. Linton J. Keith. Invites Mss. 

Foster & Stewart Pub. .» 210 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Non-fiction; aviation; educational, personal experience, adven- 
ture, juvenile. Query first. Royalties. Henry F. Stewart. 

Foundation Press, Inc., Chicago. Publishes books under con- 
tract only and does not use unsolicited manuscripts, 

Fox, Maurice W., 5832 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. Publishes 
_* ‘Parliamentary Usage’’ by Emma A. Fox; does not expect 
to publish other books. 

French (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New_York 19. Plays for 
Broadway, amateurs, Little Theatres, etc. Royalties or outright 
— (Demands reading fee for considering unsolicited 

ss. 


_ Dennison, (T. 
titles yearly.) 
chase. L. M. Brings. 

Devin-Adair Co. (The), 48 E. 43rd St., 
titles yearly.) All kinds of non-fiction. Royalties. 


Dutton (E. P.) 


Friendship Press, 156 5th Ave., New York 10. (10 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Books on world friendship. Religious books. Juvenile 
fiction, ages 6 to 12, non-fiction; no fairy tales. Outright pur- 
chase. Does not buy unsolicited Mss. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York 10. Non- 
fiction, adult; reference books, noetaeey. travel, sociology, 
i m. J. Ryan. Invites 


qeestar science, to 50,000. Royalties. 
ss. 


Gabriel ( ) Sons & Co., 200 5th Ave., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, up to 5, words; cut- 
outs, novelties, games and kindergarten pastimes, ideas. Out- 
right purchase, occasionally royalties. A. R. Gabriel. 
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City Publishing Co., Garden City, New York. 
(48 titles yearly.) (Affiliated with Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 
Reprint non-fiction, juveniles. Few manuscripts purchased. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase. H. B. Brownell. 


Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1406 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
Not publishing foi duration of war. 


Gillum Book Co., 2113 iambene Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Home economics technical books; also, plays and readings suit- 
able for home economics groups. Outright purchase. Lulu W. 
Gilium. Invites Mss. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office Bldg., Boston. 
yearly.) Exclusively textbooks for schools and colleges. 
alties. E. N. Stevens. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks; history, law, English, foreign 
language, science, fmathematics, commerce. Specializes in 
texts and drill devices for elementary, high school, and college 
use. Royalties. J. O. Lawrence. 

Gold Label Books, Inc., 257 4th Ave., New York 10. Novels; 
non-fiction; reprints; juvenile fiction and non- fiction. Royalties; 
outright purchase. Requires permission for submission. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 400 Madison Ave., New York, 
(35 titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; plays, readings; a few 
‘reprints; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Elliott 
W. McDowell. Invites Mss. 

Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. (40 titles 
wn | Commercial education textbooks and articles. Royal- 
ties, outright purchase. C. I. Blanchard. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York. Juvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction, picture books, mystery, flying, and sports, 
50,000 words. Royalties. Anne Hagan. 

Gruelle Co., The Johnny, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
(1-3 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction. (Not more than 20, 000.) 
pases: outright purchase. By pre-arrangement. Howard L. 
OX. 


(150 titles 
Roy- 


Hale & Co. (Ralph T.), 3 Joy St., Boston 8, Mass. (8-10 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; biographies. Royalties. Ralph T. Hale. 
Invites Mss. 

Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(About 50 tities yearly.) Choral music for schools. Submit out- 
line first. Royalties or outright purchase. Welford D. Clark. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, history, general 
literature. Children’s books. Textbooks, college and high 
schools. Royalties. 

49 E. 33d St., New York 16. (250 titles 
Non-fiction, adult’ and juvenile; science, re- 
popular history, etc. Textbooks; 
medical, business, industrial monographs. Juveniles, all ages; 
fairy tales. Ed. C. Aswell, editorial director. Juvenile editor, 
Miss Ursula Nordstrom; business, Ordway Tead; college text- 
books, Tyler; high- school textbooks, R. M._ Pearson; 
religious, Eugene Exman; medical, Paul B. Hoeber. Royalties. 

Harvard University Press, 38 Quincy St., Cambridge 38. 
Mass. (75 titles yearly.) Scholarly books, non-fiction in all 
fields. Royalties. 

Hastings House, 67 W. 44th St., New York (30 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction. Royalties. Invites submission of manuscripts. 
Walter Frese. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. (80 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works for schools, colleges, 
Royalties. Frank W. Scott. Invites Mss. 

Herald Publishing Co., 103 S. Osage, Independence, Mo. Pub- 
lishes own religious works by arrangement with own writers. 
No opportunities at this time for free-lance material. 

Herder (B.) Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, 
Mo. (12 titles yearly.) Catholic non-fiction; biography, history, 
science, education, religion. Textbooks. Royalties. 

Holiday House, 72 5th Ave., New York. (10 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Juveniles—fiction, non-fiction, translations, reprints. 
Royalties. Vernon A. Ives. 


arper & 
yearly.) Novels. 
ligion, travel, biography, 


Holt (Henry) & Compeny, Inc., 257 4th Ave., New York. 
Novels, all types. Juveniles. Non-fiction; humorous and serious. 


Poetry. High-school and college text- books. Royalties. Herbert 
B, Bristol, president; Gilbert Loveland, high school Dept.; 
R. H. MacMurphey, college Dept.; William Sloane, trade 


Horowitz & Harness, 250 W. 57th St., New York. Specializes 
in material on game of chess. Royalties; outright purchase. 
Kenneth Harkness. Invites Mss. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. (200 titles ey 
Novels and non-fiction, all types. Textbooks, technical works, 
classical collections, reference works. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, ages 3 to 16. Paul Brooks. 

Howell, Soskin Publishers, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., New York. 
(40 titles yearly.) Novels and non-fiction, both adult and 
juveniles. Preferred length limit, 100,000. Royalties. Invites 
Mss. William Soskin. 

Humphries (Bruce), Inc., 30 Winchester St., Boston, Novels, 
non-fiction, poetry, juveniles, etc. Royalties, outright purchase, 
author’s expense. Edmund R. Brown. 


nternational Publishers, 381 4th Ave., New York 10. (30 titles 
veal ) Novels. Non-fiction, adult; history, philosophy, politics, 
sociology. education, economics: specializes in books from Marx- 
7 Translations. Royalties. 
ternational Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. (25 to 30 titles 
warts.) Trade, technical, business, college and high school. 
yea department has its own editor. Royalties. 

Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 4th Ave., New York 10. (20- 
25 titles yearly.) Particularly interested in science and medi- 
cine. Textbooks, Technical books on chemistry. Royalty basis. 
Does not invite Mss. 


Jewish Publication Society of America, 225 E. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia. (6 titles yearly.) Jewish subjects. Novels; non-fic- 
tion, adult and juvenile, 100,000 words. Textbooks; volumes of 
short-stories, poetry, plays; translations. Juveniles; fairy tales. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Dr. Solomon Grayzel. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Baltimore 18, 
Md. (20 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; scientific, history, prac- 
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tical science, political economy, medicine, general books. Does 


not solicit Mss. Royalties or author’s expense. 


Jones (Marshall) Co., Francestown, N. H. (5-10 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction; books that appeal to a_special market, no mini- 
mum. Prefers preliminary summary. Royalties; occasionally au- 
thor’s expense. Clarence E. Farrar, Mng. Director. 

Judd (Orange) Publishing Co., Inc., 15 E. 26th St., New 
York. (12 to 15 titles yearly.) Agricultural, garden, dog and 
kennel subjects, handicraft works, textbooks (50,000 and up). 
Royalties; sometimes author’s expense. 

Judson Press (The), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (15 
titles yearly.) Religious, theological, religious educational 
works, especially Baptist. Some fiction adapted to children and 
young people. Preferred length, 50,000 words. Royalties, out- 
right purchase. Jenkins, D. D. 

Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16. (20 
titles yearly.) Dog books principally. Not in market for Mss. 
Royalties. Will Judy. 


Kaleidograph Press, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Tex. (15 
to 20 titles yearly.) Books on poetry and poetry writing; 
books of verse. Royalties or cooperative basis. Annual con- 
test for poetry books. Whitney Montgomery. 

Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York. 
yearly.) Cithotic religious, historical, philosophical works, 
translations. Novels and non-fiction. Juveniles (50,000). 
Royalties or outright purchase. Arthur Kenedy. Invites Mss. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (5 to 10 titles yearly.) 
Visual instruction books. Royalties. G. E. Hamilton. 

King’s Crown Press (a division of Columbia University 
Press), 2960 Broadway, New York. (About 29 titles yearly.) 
Educational publishers. Any book with an education purpose. 
Authors pay part of costs. Invites Mss. 

_ Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, high quality. Non-fiction, not too techni- 
cal. Poetry. Juveniles. anslations. Royalties. Invites Mss. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago; 221 4th Ave., 


(20 titles 


New York; New Montgomery St, San Francisco; 2210 
Pacific Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 441 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. (30-50 titles yearly.) Educational books. Royalties. 


John Laidlaw. 


Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. (25 
titles yearly.) Textbooks; medical, dental, pharmaceutical, 
nursing, veterinary science, agriculture, general scientific books. 
Royalties, 10%. Invites Mss. 


Lippincott (J. B.) Company, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia; 521 
5th Ave., New York. (75 to 100 general titles yearly.) 
Novels, all types. Juveniles (25,000 to 75,000), up to 16 
years; rarely fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile, all 
types. Textbooks, Specializes in biography, history, art, fiction, 
educational and medical works. Rarely poetry or essays. 
Royalties; occasional outright purchase. George Stevens; Bert- 
ram Lippincott; Tay Hohoff; Helen Dean Fish. (Juv. Ed.). 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. (50-60 titles 
yearly.) Novels; biographies; historical works; cook books; 
poor non- -fiction ; juveniles. Ed.-of-chief of general books, 

meron. Also legal ‘works: address Editor. Royalties. 
Invites Mss. 


shing Corp., 386 4th Ave., New York 10. (25 
red non- fiction, adult and juvenile (over 60,- 
Reprints. Royalties. Arthur Pell. Invites Mss. 


_ Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. (100 to 200 
titles yearly.) Novels, few, carefully selected. Juveniles, 6 to 
18 years; historical or present-day types. Textbooks. Non- 
fiction; biography, science, philosophy, travel, essays, technical 
and reference hooks. Plays; three-act comedies, 10 or 12 char- 
acters. Royalties. uamenet Mss., Edward Mills, Jr.; College 
texthooks, R. L. Straker. Juveniles, ‘e's ha Gunterman. 
Catholic books, julia Kernan. Plays, G . Overacker. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 419 4th pel New York 16. 
Asks not to be listed as market. 


Louisiana State Univers: 


_ Liveright 
titles yearly.) 
000 words). 


ersity University Sta., Baton 
Rouge, La. (12 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, technical books, 
translations, 40-100,000 words. Royalties or author’s ex- 
pense. M. M. Wilkerson. Invites Mss. 
Lutheran Ltierary Board, Burlington, Iowa. (6 titles yearly.) 
Religious and scientific books, apologetics, poetry. Royalties or 
author’s expense. R. R. Belter, D. D. Invites Mss. 


Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. 
yearly.) Textbooks; supplementary reading books. 
or outright purchase. J. W. Carnahan. 


Macmillan Co. (The), 60 5th Ave., New York. (Over 500 titles 
yearly.) Books in every field. Novels (60,000 up), non-fiction 
(50,000 up), adult and juvenile; biography, economics, travel, 
scientific, religion, world problems. Textbooks; science. Verse, 
translations, classical collections, reprints. Juveniles, all ages. 
Royalties. Harold S. Latham, A Putnam, Lois D. Cole, 
Ellen F.. Shippen; Doris S. Patee, juvenile. 


_ Macrae, Smith y, 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels, Juveniles, all ages. ‘Non- fiction, adult; 
biography, travel, nature. Gift books. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Edward Shenton. 


Manual Arts Press (The), 237 N. Manroe St., Peoria 3, Ill. 
(8 titles yearly.) Textbooks and reference. books on indus- 
trial education, home economics, the arts, handicrafts, adult 
and juvenile. Royalties. L. L. Simpson. 

Mathis, Van Nort and Co., Dallas, Texas. (15 titles yeasty) 
Fiction, non-fiction, textbooks, religious books, up to 100, 
words. Royalties or author’s guarantee. Arthur S. Mathis. 

McBride (Robert M.) & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York. 
Novels, humor, 40,000-100,000 words. Juveniles. Non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile; biography, history, travel, popular science, 
including medicine, games, novelties. Royalties. Merton S. 
Yewdale Ed. Invites Mss. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York. (170 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult, science, social science; politi- 
cal science, agriculture, business, economics, engineering. Text- 
books. Royalties. 

McKay (David) Company, 604 S. Satingne Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (50-60) titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages. Scientific, 
business, popular technical books, classical collections, diction- 
aries, games and novelties. Royalties—10. per cent il 
price; outright purchase. Invites Mss. 
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Royalties 
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McKnight & McKnight, 109-11 W. Market St., Ig = 
Ill. books; juvenile non-fiction. C. A. Roper. In- 
vites Mss 


McLoughlin Brothers, Inc., 31 Elm St., Springfield 1, Mass. 
(80 to 100 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fiction and non- 
fiction. Specializes in AD nang toy, and novelty books, 1000- 


5000 words. Outright purchase. Invites Mss. 

Meigs Publishing Co., 805 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis. 
Pim days. Games, novelties. Royalties; outright purchase. 
P. A. Wood, Pres. 


Mercury Mysteries, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22. Gen- 
eral Saliehare of reprint novels. Lawrence E. Spivak. 

Merrill (Charles E.) Co., Inc., 373 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Elementary and high school textbooks. Royalties or outright 
purchase. H. S. Brown. 

Messner, Julian, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York. Novels, 
non-fiction, juvenile fiction and non-fiction biographies. Roy- 
alties. Kathryn G. Messner. 

Military Service Publ Co., 100 Telegraph Bidg., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Military text s and technical Rae “Royalties 
and outright purchase. B. A. Brown. 

Mill (M. S.) Co., Inc., 286 Sth Ave., New York. (10 to 20 
titles yearly.) Well-written novels, (60-75,000); non-fiction, 
poe fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Invites Mss. M. 
Ss. ill. 

Moody Press, 153 Institute Place, Chicago 10. (10-20 titles 
yearly.) Specializes in_religious books. geen dl interested 
in Christian fiction; Christian text-books; juvenile Christian 
fiction and non-fiction.  (32- -page booklets, 48-128-400-page 
books.) Royalties; occasionally outright purchase. Don Nor- 
man, Dir. Invites Mss. 

Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14 E. 4ist St., New York. (10 titles 
yearly.) Text-books and _ religious books, 50-60,000. 10% 
royalties. L. H. Morehouse. Invites Mss. 


Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (50 
or more titles yearly.) Novels, 60,000 words up, literary and 
popular; mystery stories. Non-fiction; biography, history, eco- 
nomics. Juveniles. Translations. Few games and novelties. 
Royalties, outright purchase. Frances Phillips. 

Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 2523 Pine St., St. Louis. (35 titles 
yearly.) edical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psychology, sur- 
gery books; college texts. 10% royalties, rarely author's ex- 
pense. Paul Kna 

Murray & Gee ie, 1622 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. rr titles yearly.) Novels, juveniles, and non-fiction, 
60,000-80,000. Royalties. Theodore Du Bois. Invites Mss. 
Query appreciated. 

National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia. 
Biblical or religious subjects on assignment basis or by out- 
right purchase. i Key 

Naylor Co., 918 N. St. Mary’ s St., San Antonio, Texas. (20 
titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, plays, readings. 
Poetry, translations. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties 
or author’s expense. Joe O. Naylor. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 385 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(Indefinite number of titles because of paper. situation.) 
fiction and non-fiction, all ages. Muriel 
‘uller. Invites Mss. 

New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 
criticism, belles-lettres, verse, translations. 
Laughlin. 

~ 5 & Company, 72 Sth Ave., New York. 

early.) Textbooks, supplementary readers, teachers’ 

oya 

New York Labor News Co., 61 Cliff St., New York. Books 
on labor, Socialism, and allied subjects. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Imc., 72 5th Ave., _ York. (10 
to 12 titles yearly.) School and college text Debates, 
public speaking, anthologies, English, geogra 
mathematics, science, history, translations. oyalties. J. 
Kendrick Noble. Invites Mss. 

Northwestern Press (The), 2200 Park Ave., 
Minn. Entertainment material; plays for high-school lege, 
societies, amateur production. Outright purchase. L. M. Brings. 

Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 Sth Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Music, military and naval, politics, economics, etc. 
College textbooks; scientific books; an occasional novel. Royal- 


Novels, 


(16 titles A 
James 


oyalties. 


(10 titles 
books, 


ool, 


ties. W. W. Norton; M. D. Herter Norton; Geo. P. Brock- 
way. Invites Mss. 
Oxford Book . Inc., 354 4th Ave., New York 10. Con- 


Company 

cise high-school textbooks, visual aid texts, review books, 
drill books, work-books, educational devices. Invites submission 
of Mss. Royalties. M. H. Kessel. 

Oxford University Press, 114 Sth Ave., New York 11. (250 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; er music, medicine. Text- 

ks, classical collections, ictionaries, Bibles Juvenile 
author’s expense. atcher, trade Eunice Blake, 
juvenile. Invites 


Paebar Co., 1819 Broadway, New York 23. (50 titles yearly.) 
Novels; non-fiction; text-books; technical; religious; poetry; 
juvenile fiction and’ non-fiction. Royalties: outright purchase. 
Allan F. Pater. Invites Mss. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. Ist St., Dayton, Ohio. Plays, en- 
tertainments, especially 3-act comedies for high-schools, clubs; 
stunts for high-school assembly. Outright purchase. Blanche 
Paine Elliott. Invites Mss. 

Penn Publishing Co. (The), 221 4th Ave., New York. (30 
to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 words up), all_types. Non- 
fiction; travel, biography, sports. Translations. Juvenile fic- 
tion, 7 to 15 years (45,000 to 80,000); rarely fairy gales: games, 

arriman, 


novelties. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Invites Mss. 

Pergande ing Company, 3331 N. Bartlett Ave., Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis. (6-10 titles yearly.) Technical and non- 


Civil Service Preparatory material, 64 to 


technical textbooks, 
Usually does not in- 


160 pages. Outright purchase; royalties. 
vite Mss. 

Phoenix Press, 444 4th Ave., New York 16. (60 titles yearly.) 
Ranch Western novels, romances, sophisticated love novels, 
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mysteries, (no first person), 60,000 words. Prefers synopsis 
first. Outright purchase. Miss A. Sachs. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York. Text- 
books; scientific, technical, arts-and-crafts, vocational, commer- 
cial, educational, business! technical works. Royalties. Geo. 
H. H. Lamb, Ed.-in-chief. 

Platt & Munk Co. (The), Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. (15 
to 30 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, non-fiction, 1000-3000 
to 12. Educational books. Outright purchase. A. 
Munk. 

Pocket Books, Inc., 1230 6th Ave., New York. (24 titles 
yearly.) Reprints for pocket-book series. No submissions. 


oe Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
Popular science and industry books. 


pty Ah Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York 11. (150-200 titles 
yearly.) Biography, history, travel, non-fiction, occasional fic- 
tion titles. Colleges and high school textbooks in fields of 
liberal arts, sciences, commerce. Legal and quasi-legal books; 
looseleaf tax and legal services. Business books. Royalties. 
Myron L. Boardman. 


Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. (The Westminster 
Press.) Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (10-15 titles yearly.) 
Fiction which has an ethical purpose and deals with life and 
its problems constructively; books planned in connection with 
educational program. Will examine Mss. in field of religious 
and Christian education. Royalties. Park Hays Miller. 


Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (50 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction; literary criticism, philosophy, science. art, govern- 
ment, economics, history, 60-90,000 words. Royalties, occasion- 
ally author’s expense. Datus C. Smith, Jr. Invites Mss. 


Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 14 Barclay St., New York. (5-10 
titles yearly.) Roman "Catholic religious books. Royalties; oc- 
casionally author’s expense. Invites Mss. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St.. New York. (125 to 
150 titles yearly.) Novels, all types (80,000-125,000.) | Non- 
fiction; travel, science, biography, exploration, etc. College 
texthooks. Successful New York plays. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Translations. Royalties. Earle H. Balch, edi- 
tor-in-chief; F. S. Pearson, 2d, and Wallace G. Hanger, eds. 
(Associated with Minton Balch.) 


Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, (35 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. Textbooks, 
Religious books. Royalties, outright purchase. Arleigh R. 
Hough. B. B. Harvey. Invites Mss. 

Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. 


Random House, (100 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, fiction, adult and juvenile; plays; 


poetry; 


translations, juvenile non-fiction; 65-150,000. Royalties. Saxe 
Commins. Invites Mss. 
Reilly & Lee Co., 325 W. Huron St., Chicago. (15 titles 


yearly.) Adult non-fiction. Graduation and memory books. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Invites Mss. 


Reilly (The Peter) Co., 133 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 7. (1 
to 3 titles yearly.) Educational, medical, religious (mostly 
Catholic) books. Author’s expense. 


Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (15 
titles yearly.) technical’ works on phy- 
sics, architecture and drawing. Royalties. F. ‘urner, 
Kenneth Reid. Invites Mss. 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 5th Ave., New York 10. (50-60 
titles yearly.) Principally religious books, but some books 
of a more general nature including fiction, biographies, history, 
textbooks, etc. Royalties except in case of an author who has 
a special market quite separate from the trade market. Juve- 
nile non-fiction, William R. Barbour, Pres. Invites Mss. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. Novels, 
high-grade. Non-fiction; public affairs; social and natural sci- 
ence, history, biogra aphy. High Eugene Reynal; 
Curtice Hitchcock; Barry Benefield rank Taylor. Royalties. 

Rhinestone The, 545 Sth Ave., New York. (8 titles 
yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; religious books, and poetry; 
ames, novelties. Preferr lengths, 40,000 and up. Royalty 
basis; outright purchase, or sometimes author’s expense. 
Paul H. Foreman. Invites Mss. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 E. 26th St., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Law, science, sociology, psychology, education, busi- 
ness, engineering, industrial, aeronautical, political science, re- 
ligion, ay speaking, English, history and modern languages 
textbooks. Royalties. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore 17, 
Md. Educational works, business textbooks, reference works; 
bookkeeping, typewriting, English, commercial arithmetic, etc. 
Royalties. Chas. G. Reigner, Pres. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. (25 
titles * yearly.) Textbooks for elementary and high schools. 
Supplementary reading for school use—informational non-fiction. 
Teaching aids. Plays for amateur production in elementary, 
junior high, senior high, college, and community ups. 

oyalties or outright purchase. ward M. Tuttle, os 
Owen Snook, drama department. 


Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. (12 om 
yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks, 80,000 words. ae 3 
eron. 

Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc., 9 Park Place, New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; religion, history, geography, education. 
Royalties. N. H. Sadlier. Invites Mss. 


Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (50 titles yearly.) Textbooks; medicine, surgery, veteri- 
nary dentistry, nursing, college science, textbooks, physical 
education. Royalties. Lloyd G. Potter. Seldom invites Mss. 

Schirmer (G.), Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York, Music and 
educational ae on music. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Scott (Wm. R.), Inc., 72 5th Ave., New York 11, (6-10 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile (up to 8 aed fiction and non-fiction. Roy- 
alties. John G. McCullough 
) Sons, 397 5th Ave., New York. (200 titles 

80,000). 


(60,000-150,000). Juveniles (30,000- 
Textbooks. Short-story 


(Charles. 
early.) Novels 
on- + ig adult; serious, religious. 
collections. Verse. 


Royalties. 
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Sentinel Books, 112 E. 19th St., New York 3. (Successors to 
Leisure League Books.) Books on arts, crafts, sports, educa- 
tion, entertanment, hobbies, games; (20,000 up). Royalties; out- 
right purchase, 

Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. Pad titles yearly.) 
Catholic religious, historic, biographical, philosophical works. 
Juvenile. Kvyalties. Invites Mss. 

Sheridan House, 257 4th Ave., New York. (15 titles yearly.) 
(Affiliated with Lee Furman.) Novels and_ non-fiction, 65,000 
words and over. Royalties. Lee Furman. Invites Mss. 

Sherwood (The), Box 552 Edgewater Branch, Cleveland 
7, Ohio. (10 to 20 titles yearly.) Textbooks; technical books of 
all kinds, particularly scientific and engineering. Also books 
of general interest on specialized subjects. Technical transla- 
tions. Royalties and outright purchase. G. A. Anderson. 

Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17th St., New York. (25 to 
50 titles yearly.) High-school and elementary textbooks; ju- 
venile non-fiction for supplementary sale to schools. Royalties. 
Earl E.. Welch, Adb, Ed.; Charles E. Griffith, Music Ed. 
Invites Mss. 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, 
(7 titles yearly.) Technical books on rail and marine trans- 
portation, carpentry and building. Royalties, occasionally au- 
thor’s expense. E. J. Shimmons, 


Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1230 6th Ave., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Novels, high ay? quality; exceptional mystery and 
detective, 30-100,000 words. Especially interested in first novels. 
Adult and juvenile non-fiction; biography, adventure, auto- 
biography. Juvenile, mystery and detective fiction. Translations. 
Royalties. 

Smith (Richard R.), 120 E. 39th St., New York 16. Gen- 
vs publisher. Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, poetry. Query 

rst. 

_ Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. (25 
titles yearly.) Text and reference books; scholarly works, all 
types except fiction, verse, plays. Royalties; occasionally auth- 
or’s expense. Wm. H. Davis, editor. 

Story Book Press (The), 1435 2nd Ave., Dallas, Texas, 
Novels, non-fiction, religious books, poetry, juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. Author’s expense for duration. Paul L. 
Heard. (Pubs., Wildfire Magazine.) 

Studio Publications, Inc., (The), 381 4th Ave., New York 16. 
(25 titles yearly.) Finely illustrated works on fine arts, ap- 
plied and decorative art, architecture and industrial design. 
Remuneration by agreement. Bryan Holme. 


Thomas (Charles C.), Publisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill. (30 titles yearly.) Business law, agricultural, 
police science, religious, translations. Royalties. Invites Mss. 


University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. 
(70 titles yearly.) Non-ficton; philosophy, law, philology, 
science, popular science, fine arts, politics, sociology, educa- 
tion, business, religion. Textbooks. Religious books, Royalties 
or author’s expense. Joseph A. Brandt, Dir. 

University of Minnesota Press, 100 Westbrook Hall, Minnea- 
polis 14, Minn. (20 titles yearly.) Contributions to litera- 
ture and knowledge, technical books, college textbooks, etc. 
Royalties, subsidy, or author’s expense. H. S. Harding, Dir.; 
Dorothy Tyler, Ed-in-Chief. Invites Mss. 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (15-20 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; American Indian history, petroleum engi- 
neering, science, social sciences, national and international af- 
fairs (60-85,000). Royalties; rarely author’s expense. Savoie 
Lottinville. Invites Mss. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia 4. (About 17-20 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; technical; 
a few religious books and translations. Royalties; author’s 
expense. Phelps Soule, Mgr. Invites Mss. 

University Publishing Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln, Nebr. (20 to 
30° titles yearly.) Textbooks; non-fiction, adult and juvenile, 
20,000-50,000 words. Royalties. Invites Mss. 


Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17. (20-30 titles 


yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult; —— . history, travel, 
— science, music, politics. Juveniles. oyalties. James 
enle. 


Van Nostrand (D.) Co., Inc., 250 4th Ave., New York 3. (60- 
75 titles yearly.) College textbooks; business, engineering, sci- 
entific, technology. E. M. Crane. 

Viking Press, Inc., (The), 18 E. 48th St., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Novels, high literary standard. _ Non-fiction, 
adult, all types. Translations. Juvenile books (25 titles yearly.) 
Royalties. 

Wagner (Harr) Publishing Co., 609 Mission St. San Fran- 
cisco, (5 titles yearly. Textbooks especially for elementary 
schools. Royalties. Sometimes author’s expense. Harr Wagner. 
Does not invite submission of Mss. 

Warne (Frederic) & Co., Inc., 79 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Juveniles. Fiction and non-fiction, fairy stories, Adult 
non-fiction. Royalties. 

Washburn (Ives), Inc., 29 W. 57th St., New York. (10-12 
titles yearly.) Novels, serious works, memoirs, 75,000. Non- 
fiction. Royalties. Ives Washburn, Pres. Invites Mss. 

Webb Publishing Co., (The) Book Division, 55 E. 10th St. 
St. Paul, Minn. Books of general interest, 60-90,000. Practical 
farm and vocational books; textbooks in agriculture. Prefers 
synopsis or outline in advance. Royalties or purchase. Paul 
C. Hillestad. Invites Mss. 

Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 524 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
(10 titles yearly.) Textbooks, trade technical works, Royal- 
ties; author’s expense on private editions. Invites Mss. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School textbooks. Royalties or 
outright purchase. G. R. Bancroft. Does not solicit Mss. 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago, (25 to 
JO titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 6 to 16; 
no fairy tales or verse. Outright purchase or ~o Does not 
invite manuscripts, due to over-supply. F. D. Knapp. 

Whitman Publishing Co., 1220 Mound Ave., Racine, Wis. 
(Many titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; drawings 
for children’s books, games. Reprints. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Lloyd E. Smith. Heavily overstocked except on ac- 
ceptable art work. 
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Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 17. (Trade 
division McGraw-Hill Book Co.) (40 titles yearly.) Novels 
and non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 50-100, 
words preferred length. Royalties. Wm. Poole, Ed.-in-Chief. 
Invites Mss. 

Wilde (W. A.) Compe, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. (10-20 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, 40-50,000 words. Semi-educa- 
tional or semi-supplementary reading. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile, history, travel, inspirational, religious. Gift books. 
Royalties. Invites Mss. 

Wiley (John) & Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Technical books; science, engineering, business, 
etc. Royalties. 

Willett, Clark & Company, 37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
(12 to 15 titles yearly.) Religious novels, over 50, words, 
any type. Distinctive non-fiction, religious. Poe- 
try. Royalties. Invites Mss. C. C. Gaul. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., (The), Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. (60 titles yearly.) Research works; science, 
medicine, biology. bacteriology, chemistry, psychology. Royal- 
ties. E. F. Williams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 960 University Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) Bibliographical works for libraries and book 
sellers; reference books for debaters, Royalties. H. W. Wilson. 


_Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 7. Juve- 
nile, fiction and non-fiction. Textbooks; religious works; biogra- 
phy if it refers to juvenile; gift books; occasional poetry; 
games. Preferred length, 50-100,000. Royalties; outright pur- 
chase for fragmentary Mss. Invites Mss. 


Wise (Wm. H.) Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York, Educational 
classics, standard sets; technical books; non-fiction; reprints. 
Frank W. Price, Mng. Ed. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
School and college textbooks. Royalties; seldom author’s ex- 
pense. William C. Ferguson. 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
fiction on international affairs. Royalties. 

World Publishing Co., (The), 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. (150 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, religious books, 
plays, readings, poetry,reprints, juvenile fiction. Royalties, 
outright purchase. Invites Mss. 


_ Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, Conn. (50 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, economics, 
government, sociology, art, literature, religion, science. Annual 
contest for the Yaie Series of Younger Poets. Royalties, occa- 
sionally author’s expense. Eugene A. Davidson. 


_ Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., (Little Technical Library) 540 N. Mich- 
igan Ave.. Chicago. (25 titles yearly.) Various technical and 
semi-technical text-books, novels, non-fiction, 60,000 words and 
up. Royalnes. B. G. Davis. Invites Mss. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 847 Ottawa Ave., N. W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (100-110 titles yearly.) Religious books. Roy- 
a purchase. P. J. and B. . Zondervan. In- 
vites Mss. 


Non- 


“LET’S WRITE 
ABOUT YOU” 


By Charles Carson 
(Foreword by Jack Woodford) 


When you need literary help 
you go to a writer. Carson is a 
writer. He has trained hundreds 
of successful writers, and his 
valued books have been accepted 
as texts by 43 leading colleges 
and universities in America. 


Your copy of ‘‘Let’s Write 
About You’’ may be _ ordered 
($2.00 postpaid) from 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1837 Champa Street, Denver 2, Colorado 
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MARKE 


Merton S. Yewdale, editor, Robert M. McBride & 
Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York 3, writes regarding 
consideration of book manuscripts: “I think it is only 
fair to say that we now require from three to four 
weeks for a decision. With a skeleton staff it is dif- 
ficult to guarantee a decision within two weeks, 
which we have consistently tried to do. Sometimes, 
we are still able to do it, but in general we now 
must have a little more time . . . So far as the sub- 
mission of manuscripts is concerned, we are general 
publishers and are glad to see works on any subject 
—and they can be for a restricted public or for the 
largest possible popular public. Another point is that 
we give most careful attention to every manuscript 
sent to us, and where it has merit, although no quali- 
fications for immediate publication, I frequently 
write a letter of critical observation rather than send 
a printed form. This, of course, is only with manu- 
scripts that show promise.” 

The Russian Review, 215 W. 23rd St., New York, 
D. S. von Mohrenschildt, managing editor, pays 
$25 on acceptance for scholarly articles on Rus- 
sia, past or present, from 3000 to 3500 words in 
length. 

The Faculty Adviser, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 8, accepts sociological, political, historical, 
religious, and current-events articles provided “they 
have a connection with religious leadership,” but, as 
a rule, makes no payment. When payment is made 
it is on publication. Rev. L. P. Wobido, S. J., is 
editor. 

Health Foods Retailing, 100 Stevens Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., a magazine devoted to the profitable 
selling of health and special-diet foods, requires 
O.K.’s on all its articles, and pictures to illustrate 
if they can be secured, free, from the store written 
up. Payment is 1 cent a word. J. W. D. Grant is 
editor. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo., 
is actively in the market for articles based on inter- 
views with heads of outstanding meat departments 
of large grocery stores or super markets, or owners 
or managers of exclusive meat markets, on ways to 
increase sales, cut losses, speed service, etc. Albert 
Todoroff, editor, pays 1 cent and upwards for first- 
class, well-illustrated material. 


ulhs 


FREE 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a free 
copy of the newest ‘SHEPHERD CONFI- 
DENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,”’ filled with 
tempting contest offers and timely winning 


tips. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


The Author & Journalist 


Ih. 


Bakers’ Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York, is 
inaugurating a new sales section, for which it re- 
quires pictures and descriptions of unusual window 
displays, stunts to draw store trade, short-cuts used 
in wrapping methods, or for handling telephone or- 
ders, sales contests, new and clever advertising ideas, 
etc. Stories must be stripped to their essentials, but 
to offset this cutting, the magazine offers for the 
remainder of 1944 payment at 75 cents an inch for 
all material accepted, guaranteeing a minimum pay- 
ment of $3 for each item regardless of length. For 
other departments in Bakers’ Weekly, rate remains at 
50 cents an inch with no minimum guarantee. 


The Refrigeration Industry, 812 Huron Rd., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio, T. T. Quinn, states its particular 
wants right now as follows: (1) Stories about deal- 
ers who have successfully weathered the period of 
refrigeration equipment shortages, with details as to 
how they have done this and what plans they have 
for the post-war period. (2) Stories of unusual ap- 
plications of refrigeration equipment in either com- 
mercial or industrial fields, with details as to the prob- 
lems, if any, involved in installing the equipment, the 
various temperatures required and details of equip- 
ment used on the job. (3) Stories dealing with the 
frozen foods field—‘experience” stories of dealers 
who have been successful in this field prior to the 
war and their ideas as to the type of merchandising 
which will be required to put over these products in 
the post-war years. (4) Anything regarding activities 
of dealers or distributors in the hous¢hold refrigera- 
tion field. “We are interested only in stories which 
have a definite refrigeration angle. The ‘other ap- 
pliances’ angle should either be eliminated or played 
down in any material submitted to us.” Rates are 
from 1 to 2 cents a word, plus photographs, on ac- 
ceptance or promptly on publication. Articles should 
be from 2000 to 3000 words, fully illustrated by 
photographs or line sketches. 


Quick Frozen Foods, 1328 Broadway, New York 
1, pays %4 cents a word, 50 cents apiece for short 
items, and $1 for photos for illustrated articles on 
freezing, locker plants, and dehydration, and news 
items of the industry. Editor is E. W. Williams, 
associate editor, Galina P. Hopkins. 


Army Love Tales, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, is 
paying 2 cents a word and up, on acceptance, for 
short stories 2000 to 3000 words, usual length, but 
up to 6000 for occasional just-right stuff. Writes Bern 
Williams, editor: “Stories must contain at least one 
fairly purple love scene, whether they take place 
within the United States, or abroad on our fighting 
fronts. Heroines may be brown or yellow, as well as 
white. Humorous material welcomed. We are very co- 
operative about editing up stuff which may not read 
too well but has good G. I. color. . . . We also use 
fillers at slightly higher rates: fact material about 
service marriages, U.S.O. romances, what happened 
when the American soldier was marooned on the 
South Pacific isle inhabited by beauteous savages, why 
Australian girls like to marry American doughboys, 
etc., etc. This stuff may run to 300 or 400 words. No 
non-fiction. No serials. No confessionals.”” Mr. Wil- 
liams promises report in two weeks or sooner. 
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Fox Feature Syndicate, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, is in the market to purchase a number of 
novel-length manuscripts to be published in the 25- 
cent pocket size book. “We are buying book rights, 
and paying liberally for acceptable material,’ states 
A. L. Miles of the promotion deparmtent. “It is not 
necessary that the author’s name be known . . . in 
fact, the author’s name is unimportant to us, com- 
pared to story value. We want mystery, adventure, 
and detective stories.” 

Sea, 844 Wall St., Los Angeles 18, a magazine 
devoted to yachting, is in the market for articles, 
1000 to 3500 words in length, on all phases of 
yachting—construction and design, scientific and his- 
torical, regattas, cruises; yachting fiction, humor and 
occasionally verse with a yachting touch; photos of 

‘interest to the yachting-minded. Payment is made on 
publication at 30 cents a column inch, $1 to $3 for 
pictures. Harry Brinckman is editor. 

Ray Burkett, 936 Mission St., San Francisco, is 
in the market for wild animal, bird, and zoo shots; 
pictures of babies, girls, or any other good human 
interest subject, for use in picture sequences, illu- 
strated articles, or to accompany verse. Pictures are 
purchased by agreement or 50% of returns. Mr. 
Burkett will be glad to give full details for a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

The Family Circle, 400 Madison Ave., New York 
17, still pays $1 for helpful hints for housekeeping 
and home repair used in its department ‘Short Cuts 
and Salvage.’’ Contributors must live in a shopping 
area served by the magazine. 

The Bostonian Magazine, 71 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass., which had plans for becoming a weekly, ran 
up against “the paper situation,” and finds itself 
restricted to two issues a month. It would seem 
advisable for writers to let up on submissions until 
the accumulation of manuscripts has been lowered. 


Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you to find-the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing 
in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
catalog which tells about opportunities in mag- 
azine writing. 

THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 

Dept. 4511B 


50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


Name 


Address 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). | 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price list before orders. 500 
3 or 4 line name, address stickers, 25c. 125 8%xl1l 
letterheads and 125 envelopes, ayy: 3 or 4 lines, 
same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5c to checks. Writers 
Books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since 1935 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 

series! Used internationally by professional writers. 
ALL STORY TYPES! There's a Plot Genie for Roman- 
M Action-Ad- 


‘ ds 
the invaluable aid 


For Article Writers 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
$25.00 Course in —— Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started 
non-fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thou- 
sands of sources for article ideas. Write for information. 


Big Dime’s Worth! 
Take ee yout choice of any of these twelve new brochures 

by Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1 00, 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula, 
How To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize 
Your Own Story, How ‘fo a ang Your Story Idea, How 
To Write a Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The 
Subconscious Mind, Story Writing Self Taught, How To 
Write Your Life Story, How To Choose a Success Pen 
Name, How to Market Your Story, Interesting Story 


Openings 
Descriptive literature on the Plot Genie System and on 
“Article Waiting Made Easy’’ sent free upon request. 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—1l0c. Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose 
dime or stamps. 

THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 98, 8749 “Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 25 YEARS 


- We sell books, short stories, articles, verse, plays, 


scenarios, radio scripts. Editing, revision, criti- 
cism. ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Spe- 
cialists in hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write for 
complete information ‘regarding our _ resultful 
service. NITA DIAMANT 

WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York Oity 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


New 
WRITERS 
NEEDED 


to re-write Ideas in Pang ag) magaz 


per hour spare time. Ex 
do. NO OBLIGATION. DETAILS 


Splendid to “break Sinto™ 
writing field. May cy bring y F R 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210—J8 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Weird Terror 
Tale, Western Story, and Science- 
successful writers have testified to 
given them by the Plot Genie. Write for information 
and prices. 
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The Author & Journalist 


Elaine Heyward 
gets top. rates 
from the editors 
of the love 
pulps, and we 
always have 
more orders for 
her novelets and 
shorts than she 
can fill. In addi- 
Elaine tion, we are 
Heyward building up a de- 
mand for her work in the sec- 
ondary slick field where she has $500.00 w 
recently appeared three times in have tt 
Toronto Star Weekly and twice 
in Extension Magazine. 


ply your sales, 


worth of their copy. 


from us. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 


We will consider a few sample 


$2.50 on manuscripts up to 2000 words; 
thousand on those 5-12,000. 


Professional Sales Promotion for 
Selling Writers— 


If you are a full-time professional, a successful part-time writer, or a new writer who nas 

made a few sales to national magazines, we invite you to let us prove that we can multi- 
widen your markets and increase your writing income. We are literary 

agents exclusively, and have nothing to sell you except EXP -NCE— 

selling thousands of stories 

hundreds of books to the publishers. 


WE WORK ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales with writers who have sold 

fiction or 
$250.00 worth last year, we start on a ™% rate reading fee basis, refundable on 
stories sold, and handle them on straight commission as soon as we sell an additional $250. 
Submit sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 words nor previously rt- 
jected, together with letter about yourself and detailed list of recent sales. Or ask for our 
agency information sheet which explains in detail how we work and what you can expect 


manuscripts to determine whether we can de- 
velop you into a selling writer potentially profitable to us in commissions, But 
until we sell $500. worth of your scripts we must charge you a reading fee of 
$5.00 on scripts 2-5000, 
Special rates on longer novelets and novels, For 
this you get a professional appraisal of your work and recommendation of sala- 
ble scripts to editors; or a sound editorial criticism of unsalable copy. 


21 years of it—in 
and articles throughout the ret nay range of magazines, and 


cles to national magazines wi the last year. Writers who 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENCY 


56 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


and $1.00 per 


Our New York correspondent writes: ‘Maximum 
length on older girls’ stories for Miss America, 350 
Sth Ave., is 2500 words. It is now on stands. This 
book is not as sophisticated at Seventeen, takes more 
stories, pays as high rate. Seventeen is really a young- 
er Charm, or Glamour, or Mademoiselle, while Miss 
America is more like Calling All Girls. . Liberty 
is scraping the bottom of the barrel on short-shorts. 
So is This Week. Both wide open. We hear 
that Madge Bindamin of Trojan Publications, 125 E. 
46th St., is lining up a new love pulp, and will pay 
good rates. Prestige of Argosy was greatly en- 
hanced by reprint in October Reader's Digest. Rogers 
Terrill is doing a good job, and expects authors to 
submit higher standard stories than straight pulp 
adventure. Articles, too, are of slick appeal... . 
Didier Publishers, 660 Madison Ave., New York, asks 
authors to allow them to sell serial rights, if possible, 
before publishing a book. It means more money to 
the author, too. Most novelists gladly consent. Au- 
thors can save time by granting permission for such 
sales when submitting books. 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE 


MORE MONEY? 


To find success you must FIND YOURSELF and cash-in 
on your Creative Ability. My MIND-STIMULATOR will 
help you and give you a FAST Creative MIND to 
THINK-UP new, profitable ideas in any field 

writing business, mechanical, etc.; uncover Hidden 
Opportunities and Earning-Power; advance years in 
months. 7th year. Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS 
free. F.L.T., Ph.D., Sta. 4B, 185 Godfrey, Phila. 20, Pa. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


OrF MIKE, edited by Jerome Lawrence. ‘Radio Writ- 
ing by the Nation’s Top Radio Writers.’ Essential 
Books, distributed by Duell, Sloan & Pearce.” 195 
pp. $2.50. 

Jerome Lawrence, whose profession is radio writ- 
ing, is a super-salesman; he has done an extra- 
ordinary thing in getting so many (18) top radio 
writers to tell how they do their particular special- 
ties. True, some of the writers are slightly em- 
barrassed; and Norman Corwin is in articulate 
anguish (Corwin’s condescending opinion is that a 
writer who attempts to tell others how to write in- 
dulges in “a form of low-narcissism.”” Ouch! 
But even Corwin’s chapter, though that of a writer 
unwilling to give, is decidedly worthwhile, and not 
alone as an exhibit in the pathology of authorship; 
his description of his writing habits has decided col- 
lateral value. 

Most of the other contributors do a swell job. 
The reader can learn here a thousand-and-one inti- 
mate, practical things of modern radio, told against 
the background of famous programs one can listen 
to almost any time. We don’t believe any book on 
radio writing was ever written which so successfully 
conveys the feel of this kind of writing. 

Separate sections are devoted to radio comedy, 
radio drama, staff writing and continuity, radio 
adaptations, series shows, and other departments— 
including television. 

It's a good book. We wish that Jerry Lawrence 
would turn his salesmanship loose among the novel- 
ists, for a parallel collection; and then among short- 
story writers, and biographers, and other groups. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for placement in the Unified Sales Plan 


bilities. 
your books, 


Free. 


Complete coverage of all sales possi- 
International 
stories, 
photoplays and radio dramas. Circular 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 


placement of 
articles, plays, 


507 Fifth Avé., New York 17 
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FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


1050 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


25 Years Experience 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One lellar 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 
Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 
Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS FROM SCREEN SALES 


e There is an urgent need and ready market 
for good screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here 
then is opportunity for new writers on the 
home front. 

eI want originals, published novels and pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilities. Also 
book length novels for both publication and 
filming. 

el offer sales service and criticism. My 
terms are reasonable. Write today for my 
FREE booklet explaining this lucrative mar- 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


POETS e Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

for 1945 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest. etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
Boone ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


POLIVOPE—IS A MONEY EARNER 


A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in round-trip service 
—and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers — saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes always fit their contents securely, and expand for 
book length scripts, or spread out for odd size cartoons. Price 
$1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles—Roundtrip 
or Combination Mail. 

A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy: $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


RICHARD TOOKER , 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 

Consideration reading of short stories, $1.00 each under 6,000 
words. Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. $1.00). 
Novels $5.00. Brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed treat- 
ment suggested at separate charge. Latest market information 
furnished for all salable material. No folder; no free read- 
ings. Personal calls by appointment only. Enclose return 
postage for reply to queries. 
Own sales to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
—_ and book firms. Clients have sold to the Post, Esquire, 

Week, book publishers. 


CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


This complete and proved service has helped or writers, 
First sales for beginners, better markets for professionals, 
Instruction, Revision, Rewriting, Expert Mar eting—every 
help the writer needs. It can help you too. Try it today! 
For a uniquely clear, enlightening and friendly criticism 
your new or rejected story or article, enclose $1 for each 
1000 words (minimum of $2 per MS), with a return enve- 
lope and postage. Inquiries invited. 
Special: A few copies at 25c each postpaid, 
“THE SHORT-SHORT SAUSAGE” by 


RALPH WHITE 


Literary Critic and Adviser 
21 Langdon Avenue, Watertown 72, Mass. 


You Can Write and Sell Now! 


Features @ Articles @ Non-Fiction Books 


If you have (1) creative method for finding salable ideas, 
(2) technical writing plotting knowledge, and (3) the 
personal help of a pub ng profes. an ‘author on your 
first script to start you right—all available in 


ARTICLE PLOTTER 


and Non-Fiction 


IDEA CREATOR 
By Barry Storm 


A Professional Treatise by one whose own non- 
appeared regularly for years in magazine, newspa 

FREE: THREE TIMES YOUR MONEY | BACK 
in credit coupon included which allows one mss. criticism 
free (not over 5,000 words) by Barry Storm to help you 


Start Your Writing Career Now! 


Order this Treatise TODAY for only $1.00 pp. and receive 
three times the cost in a_ professional author’s criticism 
free. Send dollar bill NOW at our risk to 


Approved by the U. S, Post Office Dept. 
G. E. Powell, Envelopes, 2032 E. 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


This SHOULD Be YOUR Year 


In 1944, more newcomers than ever be- 
fore will crash, not only the pulps, but the 
slicks. Why? Because many big time 
writers are serving in the armed forces or 
governmental agencies, limiting their out- 
put of salable material. There’s plenty of 
room for you now! 


BUT—and it’s a BIG ‘‘but’’—editorial 
staffs are short-handed and working plenty 
extra hours. They’re doing the best they 
can, but they haven’t as much time as for- 
merly to read unsolicited manuscripts. . . . 


That’s where a GOOD agent is almost a 
necessity for a writer who wants his stuff 
to reach the right hands and be assured of a 
reading . . . an agent who really gets 
around, works and SELLS for his writers. 


Remember, too, that editorial require- 
ments change oftener these days, and a 
GOOD agent keeps you posted. It’s his job, 
too, to see that your writing faults are cor- 
rected sooner, and obstacles shoved out of 
the way. 

My writers—most of them—are selling 
writers. Maybe it’s because I’ve been in 
this business a long time and know my way 
’round; maybe it’s because | live up to my 
own expectations of a GOOD agent and TRY 
hard to make a real writer out of every one 
| accept. 

Write me today. I'll answer in a hurry 
with my complete story (it’s simple enough) 
then you'll decide whether we should get 
together to sharpen the edge of your stuff 
so that it will cut its way right into the 
heart of the market first time out. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


SOUTHWEST PUB. C0., TORTILLA FLAT, ARIZ. 


NEW WRITERS 
Author of many stories and articles will help you pro- 
duce salable manuscripts. Write for details. ‘HOW TO 
WRITE A STORY,” a very helpful booklet, $1.00. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728 Florence, So. Car. 


38c A WORD! I've earned that writing 


thousands of simple fillers for Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Coronet, ete. My sincere desire is to 
help others do likewise. Detailed instructions, 
free magazine sources, plus 300 paying mar- 
kets, $1. 

HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 


Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


UNIQUE WRITING SERVICE 


More than fifteen vital writing functions skillfully handled 
for members, saving them time and money. Plots, research, 
ghosting, collaboration, typing, etc. Prose, poetry, plays. 
Complete information on request. No obligation. 


SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS’ GUILD 
3520 White Oak Drive Houston 7. Texas 


GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in ghosting novels, 
autobiographies, travelogues, articles and radio script. Now 
Motion Picture Studio representative for Nicholas Literary 
Agency to submit unpublished novel-length material. Please 
write for full “ey when applying and enclose post- 


age for answer. Van Ness Ave., Angeles 37, 
Calif. Tel. Ax. 19386. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 

’ instruction before it is finished. 


ITIN 
INES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Write for terms—mention Author & Journalist 


- MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


The Author Journalist 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Doubleday Doran and Twentieth Century-Fox 
join in conducting the New Writers Contest, basic 
award for each of one or more winning novels, 
$4000. Notable feature is that contest rules con- 
tain no fire-escape clause. The Author & Journalist, 
which alone among writers’ magazines has cam- 
paigned against the escape clause (enabling a pub- 
lisher to call off a contest, awarding no prize, prac- 
tically at will) naturally is gratified to know that 
this important contest is on a play-for-keeps basis. 

. . Entrants will submit “sample chapters and a 
complete synopsis.” The $4000 award or awards 
(the sponsors may acquire more than one manuscript 
if they so choose) may grow to a much larger amount 
with rising book sales and purchase by the mo- 
tion picture concern. Of the basic award, the Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox pays $2500 for an option, terms of 
which call for a maximum possible payment of 
$65,000. . For official rules and entry blank, 
writers should address New Writers Contest Editor, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 W. 40th St., New 
York 20, New York. The contest is for first pub- 
lished novels. Closing date is February 1, 1945. 


People’s World, 590 Folsom St., San Francisco, 
Calif., is conducting a Short Story Contest, offering 
a first prize of $100 in cash or war bonds; second 
prize of $50; third prize, $25, and fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth prizes of $10 each. There 
are no restrictions on material or treatment. ‘What 
we want is simple, live, sincere stuff, whether tales 
of the war and of the new world that will be born 
out of it, or of humor, fancy, or romance.” Manu- 
scripts must be accompanied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, and must not exceed 2500 words. 
The People’s World reserves the right to publish all 
stories submitted, whether or not they are awarded 
prizes. As no payment can be made for non prize- 
winning stories published, Eleanor E. Seuvyer, contest 
editor, announces that on request from the author, 
People’s World will relinquish right to publication 
of such stories and return the manuscripts for sub- 
mission elsewhere. It also will retain first serial 
rights of Mss. selected for publication, but will divide 
all other rights on a 50-50 basis. Seven noted Cali- 
fornia writers—A. L. Bezzerides, James R. Caldwell, 
Ring Lardner, Jr., Albert Maltz, Wilma Short and 
Dalton Trumbo—will act as judges. Contest closes 
February 1, 1945. 


The Family Circle, 400 Madison Ave., New York 
17, awards $10, first prize, $5, second prize, and 
several $1 prizes each week for unusual facts about 
food and homemaking. Every entry should be dated, 
as in case two or more identical ideas are received, 
the first one sent will be awarded the prize if the 
idea is used. Source of idea should also accompany. 
No ideas or photographs can be returned. Contestants 
must live in a shopping area of store distributing 
the magazine. 


oo0o 


The Detroit News, according to a contributor, does 
not pay for short, humorous verse. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.” 

Careful typing. 40c , 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 
rangement of ineff: ive phrasing; correction of gram- 
matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 
tation--and unclimactic paragraphing), 40c r 1,000. 
h “se. Verse: typing, “4c per e; criticism, 2c. 

n. 


Both, 
One car 
AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 
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W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
averages over $50 monthly sales. My — course 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is five 
cents a word first insertion, four cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
centa per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, corres e schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the blishers, and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them hy advertisers. 


DISCOURAGED WRITERS! Dime brings “Easiest 
Way to Start Selling,” with markets. Also, 25c 
each, 5 for $1—Formula and Markets for: 
Short-Shorts; Juveniles; Detective-Mystery; 
Syndicates; Love; Western; Adventure. SAM- 
PLE WRITER’S FRIEND FREE WITH 
— Will Heideman, Dept. A, New Ulm, 

nn. 

UNIQUE STORY PLOTS—One dollar. Stuart Cov- 
ington, Columbus, Miss. 

CASH FOR POEMS. Kansas City Poetry Maga- 
zine, 1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Subscription, $2 for 12 issues, 25c a copy. 
Lillian Turney Findlay, Sponsor. 

NEED CASH? Spare-time, Money-Making Oppor- 
tunities. Hundreds! Fully Explained. Com- 
plete instructions! 25c. Homework Books, 814 
44th Ave., San Francisco. 

RESEARCH—CONGERESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, Washington 13, D. C. 

POETS: 100 current, authentic markets, with spe- 
cifications, 50c. Herrick, Riverview Street, 
Essex, Conn. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBEBS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1, express collect. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY, reasonable prices. 
Sample free. Stumpprint, South Whitley, Ind. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE- 
NEWER, year’s supply, 50c; double strength, 
$1.00. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

THE BASIC THEMES, by Willard E. Hawkins. 
Fundamental text on fiction writing. Paper Edi- 
tion, $1, postpaid, A. & J., Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


FIFTY BEST FILLER markets, 25c. Hirsch En- 
terprises, Spring Valley, N. Y¥. 
EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. This little 


book that tells how is yours for $1 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A plot- 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. Folio 
shows how. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 202J, Chicago Heights, Il. 

“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Pillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets be ners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE- 
NEWER, year’s supply, 50c. Six months’, 35c. 
Ribbons re-inke 5c, Hirsch Enterprises, 
Spring Valley. N. Y. 

COMPLETE COURSE in -writing, $2. Don 
Frankel, 36233 Dickens, ago. 

PROFITABLE to Write letters. Earn from $1 
to $500. Market list, 25c. Bergstrom, 5012 
Drexel, Chicago 15, Ill. 

WANT PUBLICITY? My press agent’s articles 
bring prestige. Distinctive, reasonable. Query 
—postage required for answer. Naomi Margret 
Sevetson, 810 West 26th, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR appearing in Physical 
Culture, American Weekly, Coronet, etc., will 
assist writers by answering five questions on 
wri . Price, one dollar. Also a personal, 
helpful letter of advice. Albert Vitale, Brook 
St., Lincoln Park, N. J. 

NEED A PLOT? Give me details. I will write you 
a correc constructed story plot. $1.00. Zeiger 
Hay, P. O. Box 2018, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Bond, 50 envelopes. $1 postpaid. Gothic or Ol 
English type. Blue ink. Stumpf Print, South 
Whitley, 

YOUR PLOTS, ideas, developed into stories, arti- 

* cles. $2 per thousand words. Patillo Agency, 
Clanton, Ala. 

READY CASH FOR HUMOROUS IDEAS, gags, 
jokes, verse. Full details, dime. JAY GERARD, 
710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

THE ONE WAY TO WRITE A STORY, a new, 
unique, workable book, written originally by 
Mr. George Willis to help a young friend up 
into the ranks of professional writers, has now 

been prepared by us for general use. Written 

by the author of “Tangleweed,” “The Wild 
Faun,” and numerous other short stories, the 
Willis System of picturing writing funda- 
mentals is guaranteed by its simplicity to give 
you mastery of story structure long before any 
system heretofore devised could hope to. Send 
five dollars—check, cas or money order—to 
GEORGE GRACE & +, Publishers, Royal 
Union Life Bldg., Suite 716, Des Moines 9, 
Iowa, for your postpaid copy. 

FREE TO WRITERS with any order — sample 
WRITER’S FRIEND, containing marketing re 
writing tips. Success Shortcuts 25c each, 5 for 
$1.00—SUPER-PLOTTER; HOW TO GET IN- 
SPIRATION; POETRY FOR PROFIT; GAIN- 
ING PROFESSIONAL WRITING STYLE; 
WRITING & SELLLING HUMOR. Will Heide- 
man, Dept. A, New Ulm, Minn. 

“SEX-MARRIAGE GUIDE,” 50c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

STORIES, BOOKS, ARTICLES, POEMS, Pictures 
and Drawings published in booklet-form. Also, 
General Printing. New Equipment. Reduced 
Prices. Send for free sample booklet. Black- 
stone Printing Co., 309 West Atlantic Ave., Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 

FOOL-PROOF booklet on Punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, 75c. Guide to 
Capitalization, thoroughly illustrated, furnishes 
perfect assurance for writers, 50c. Marjorie M. 
Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 

525 MONEYMAKING Home Business Opportuni- 
ties, 25c. Abramowitz, 1306 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 19. NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY at home! No solicit- 
ing, no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, 
enjoyable pastime. Details, 25c (refundable). 
Laura Dickson, 359 Main Bldg., Lauder College, 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 

HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c, Frank Dickson, 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed promptly, neatly and accurately 
by experienced typists. Minor corrections in gram- 


mar, — a punctuation if desired. One car- 
bon free. Either Pica or Elite type. Bond paper. 
Mailed flat. 40c per 1000 words, poetry Ic per 


line. 
LORENE DOUGHERTY 
New Market, lowa 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


The war is too over! Time to build a world to stay at 
peace—a! poetry and verse are lor tools to do that. 
Editors are ready to buy that, said right. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook 
($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL 
DELANSON, N. Y. 


Radio Writing by the Nation's Top Radio Writers 


This book lets the foremost radio writers of our 
time speak for themselves, and they have a wonderful 
time doing it. Their light-hearted, free-wheeling style 
covers a multitude of trade secrets. 


The book starts off with a section on comedy. Sher- 
wood Schwartz, BOB HOPE’S writer for four years, 
tells us “How to Write a Joke.’’ Then Bill Morrow, 
who has “‘spent eight of his fifteen years in radio 
under JACK BENNY’S toupee,” contributes a chap- 
ter called “Eight Years at the Mast, or The Wreck 
That Jack Built,’ which, despite its title, contains 
some serious and extremely valuable suggestions for 
continuity in comedy shows. Don Quinn’s chapter 
follows: ‘‘Situation Comedy: ’Tis Funny, McGEE,” 
in which the dramatic comedy show is contrasted with 
the straight-gag type. Finally, “The Typewriter in 
the Back Room at DUFFY’S TAVERN,” under the 
nimble fingers of Abram S. Burrows, discusses, among 
other things, writing comedy for guest stars. 

A section on radio drama comes next, with a cha 
ter by Norman Corwin (currently of COLUMBIA 
PRESENTS CORWIN) leading off. Then Arch 
Oboler, writer for LIGHTS OUT, TO THE PRESI- 
DENT, THIS FREEDOM, and PLAYS FOR AMERI- 
CANS, presents some useful information in ‘A Dia- 
logue Between You and Oboler.” To conclude the 
section, True Boardman, of SILVER THEATRE fame, 
writes about “The Original Radio Drama: For 
Money!” 

Everett Tomlinson, one of the Program Directors 
of CBS, covers the subject of staff writing and can- 
tinuity in an article called “Coffee and Cakes Every 
Week!” which explains what a staff writer does for 
both large and small stations and the future promise 
that the position holds. George Wells, writer for ra- 


Edited by Jerome Lawrence 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS 


270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Distributed by DUELL, SLOAN & PEARCE, Inc. 


dio’s top commercial dramatic show, THE LUX 
RADIO THEATRE, does a chapter on radio adapta- 
tions called ‘‘Radio’s Strangest Bird,” which tells you 
how and how not to rewrite novels, stories and plays 
for the radio. Harry W. Flannery, the foreign corre- 
spondent and one of radio’s top news men, gives us 
a study of radio news called “Analyzing Analysts.” 
Then comes a section on the series show: “One Man’s 
Radio Program,” by Carlton £. Morse, writer of ONE 
MAN'S FAMILY and I LOVE A MYSTERY; “Day- 
time Radio: Yoo Hoo, Mrs. America!’’ by Gertrude 
Berg, who both writes and ‘acts in THE GOLD- 
BERGS; and “Through Darkest AFRICA with Pun 
and Pencil,’ by Goodman Ace of THE EASY ACES. 


Nila Mack, who is the creative force behind the 
most famous program for children, LET'S PRETEND, 
presents some interesting and sensible clues on “Writ- 
ing for Children.” A section on wartime programs 
follows, with Ranald McDougall (THE MAN BE- 
HIND THE GUN), Jerome Lawrence (COLUMBIA 
WORKSHOP, THEY LIVE FOREVER, SCREEN 
GUILD THEATRE, THE ORSON..WELLES SHOW, 
and the editor), and Bob Welch (producer-director 
of FRED ALLEN, KATE°*SMITH, EDDIE CAN. 
TOR, THE ALDRICH FAMILY, and JACK 
BENNY,) who write on “Documentaries for Civil- 
ians,’ “Writing for Troops,” and “G. I. Humor,” 
respectively. And the book eencludes with a chapter 
on writing for television by Robert E. Lee, author of 
TELEVISION: THE REVOLUTIONARY INDUS- 
TRY. 

OFF MIKE is both the last word on the subject of 
radio writing and so engagingly written by such fa- 
mous people that even those who have no desire to 
try writing for radio will have a wonderful time with 
the book. 


DUELL, SLOAN & PEARCE, INC., Dept. AJ, 
270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me OFF MIKE, edited by Jerome Lawrence, the new 
ESSENTIAL BOOKS volume featuring 18 top radio writers, who re- 


The Authors 


GOODMAN ACE 
GERTRUDE BERG 
TRUE BOARDMAN 
ABRAM S. BURROWS 
NORMAN CORWIN 
HARRY W. FLANNERY 
JEROME LAWRENCE 


late the intimate facts of their craft. I enclose $2.50, and understand ROBERT E. LEE 

the book will be sent me at once postpaid. RANALD MacDOUGALL 
NILA MACK 

BILL MORROW 

ARCH OBOLER 
DON QUINN 

Address SHERWOOD SCHWARTZ 


EVERETT TOMLINSON 
BOB WELCH 
GEORGE WELLS 


